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A Sand Table Farm Project 


HE study of home life as a general subject will 
include our own homes and may include the 
homes of more distant people. To the city child 
the country is somewhat familiar and is likely to 
hold the second place in his interest. 


General Aims. 


!. ‘To cultivate an appreciation of independence. 
Il. To give a knowledge of nature and home 
geography. 


I1l. ‘To give training in silent reading. 
Specific Aims. 
I. To teach the yard, foot, the inch, the half 


inch, the quarter inch, counting. 
Outline. 


General plan of the sand table farm. 
Detailed plan of the sand table farm. 
General plan of the buildings. 

Fence. 

House. 

Barn. 
Cultivation of the crops. 


General Plan of the Sand Table Farm. 


As soon as it is decided to make a sand table 
farm, questions will arise: What sort of a farm should 
we have? Shall we raise stock, fruit, corn or vege- 
tables, or a little of everything? What shall we need 
to plant? How much pasture land shall we need? 
What buildings? 


Detailed Plan of Sand Table Farm. 


The children should visit a farm for the purpose 
of gaining some conception of the size of the farm, 


and possibly the extent of an acre through actual 
measurement, the slopes of the land, the relative 
amounts of land given to agriculture, pasturage, and 
housing, the relative size of the buildings, the kind 
and number of cattle, the various products, and what 
the farmer receives for some of them. As a result, 
the children may decide to have a house, barn, vege- 
table garden, fence, cows, corn, and meadow land. 

For the laying out of the farm and the building 
of the houses and fence, the same method of pro- 
cedure should be followed as previously outlined. 

The children should measure the table in yards 
or feet and draw a plan on the floor. As the chil- 
dren have already considered the relative land divi- 
sions of the farm, these can be measured off. 
General Plan of Buildings.. 

The class should decide on the necessary build- 
ings, and each building be assigned to a group, which 
should be held responsible for working out the diff- 
culties. Wood is the best material, but inasmuch 
as it has been suggested for the doll house, for vari- 
ation, stiff paper or flexible cardboard may be used. 
Detailed Plan of Buildings. 

The Fence. 

As soon as the question of crops and the divi- 
sions of the table into fields is settled, there is the 
question ‘of fencing. A picket fence for the door- 
yard can be made of a wooden foundation. The 
children should estimate the length and the height 
of the fence with reference to its purpose. After 
verifying, they are prepared to decide upon the dis- 
tance between posts, to estimate the number and to 
draw with their rulers a representation on the black- 
board, and then to construct the fence. 


‘ 
\ 
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The Making of the Barn and the House. 

The teacher can, with profit have silent reading 
lessons in connection with this work. Directions for 
executing the project may be written on the black- 
board. If individuals find difficulties in interpret- 
ing these, a spirit of helpfulness should be encour- 
aged through group work. This method is common 
to life situations and gives training in forms of de- 
ductive thinking. 

The Barn. 

Draw a rectangle 15” long and 10” wide. 
Cut out this rectangle. 

Divide one of the edges into 214” spaces. 
Divide the opposite edge into 21%” spaces. 
Draw lines to connect these points. 

6. Fold the paper on these lines. 

7. Open the paper. 

8. Divide the other two sides into 214” spaces. 
9. Draw lines to connect these points. 
10. Fold the paper on these lines. 
11. Open the paper. 
2. Cut along the heavy side lines (Figure 1). 


in 


Fig. 1 


13. Fold the edge of the two middle squares on 
one side to the first crease. 

14. Cut on the crease thus formed. 

15. Fold and cut the other side in the same way. 

16. Cut doors. 

17. Bring the corner squares together to make 
the ends. 

The House. 


1. Draw a 10” square. 
2. Cut out this square. 
3. Divide one of the edges into 2%” spaces. 


4. Divide the opposite edge into 214” spaces. 
5. Connect these points with lines. 
6. Fold the paper on these lines. 
7. Fold the paper through the center. 
8. Open the paper. 
9, Divide one of the other edges into 2%” 
spaces. 


spaces. 


10. Divide the remaining edge into 2™% 


11. Connect these points with lines. 

12. Fold the paper on these lines. 

13. Open the paper. 

14. Cut along the heavy lines, as in Figure 2. 

15. Paste square A to square B and C to D to 
make the roof. 

16. Bring the corner squares together to make 
the ends of the house. Draw doors and windows. 


Cultivation of the Crops. 


Corn. 

When the parts of the farm are ready, the fields 
should be sown. The sand table should be made 
very wet and sprayed twice a day. After the seeds 
have germinated little sprinkling need be done, as 
the roots will find enough moisture in the wet sand 
underneath and it is desirable to retard rather than 
hasten growth. If carefully managed, a table can 
be kept green for several weeks. 5:4 

Before planting the corn, the children should de- 
cide the depth and the distance between holes, and 
in executing see that the rows are straight and evenly 
spaced. The situation will prompt many questions, 
as, for example: How many seeds were sown in a 
row? How many rows? How many seeds in all 
the rows? How many came up? How many failed 
to germinate? How many more came up than 
failed? If each good seed should produce three ears 
of corn, what would they be worth at a given price? 


Grass. 


Timothy serves well for meadow and lawn as it’ 


puts up a fine blade. Blue grass sends up a fine 
blade but is slow in germinating. A little clover will 
make interesting variety. Vegetables may be 
planted in the garden. . They will not develop to any 
extent, but will indicate different habits in germina- 
tion. 

Stock. 

The cows may be treated in the same way. How 
many cows? How many quarts does one cow give 
at one milking? What is milk worth a quart? What 
is made from milk? 

The cows may be modeled in clay. They will be 
large and attention should be directed to the rela- 
tive sizes of horses, cows, and dogs. The best models 
should be chosen by the children for the sand table. 


If there is one pupil whose ability overshadows 
others, it is sometimes well to let the work be done 
by groups which use the table by turns. This method 
develops leadership and standards of conduct. 


a 
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Child Study and the Course of Study in Relation to the 
Period from Four to Eight 


Elizabeth G. Holmes, Oswego, N. ¥. 


i presenting some of the ideas that are embodied 

in this seemingly rather complex subject let us, 
first of all, find essentials in studying the child’s 
life. One essential, it seems, is that we under- 
stand both the individuality and sociability of each 
young child. Ideas of self and what is not self 
evolve together, one set of impressions developing 
into self-consciousness and the other into social 
consciousness. ‘Self and society are twin-born,”’ 
says Mr. Cooley. ‘‘We know one as immediately 
as we know the other and the notion of a separate 
and independent ego is an illusion.”’ 

As our second essential, we shall also agree that 
the central element in this rising consciousness is 
activity. Activity is the essential attribute of any 
organism, whether individual or social. Froebel 
describes play as the ‘‘self-active representation of 
inner necessity and impulse,’’ and makes this parallel, 
‘“‘As the plant grows through its own vital power, 
so also must human power become great through 
its own exercise and effort.” 

The third essential of importance in child study 
is that we recognize the child’s methods of activity. 
His experiences and interests are fundamental and 
he must use the methods of the race, experimenta- 
tion, imitation, habituation, methods which people 
the world over have always used. 

Let us carry these three essentials of child study 
directly into our work, accepting Dr. McVannel’s 
definition of the kindergarten as a “society of chil- 
dren engaged in play and its various forms of self- 
expression, through which the child comes to learn 
something of the value and methods of social life, 
without as yet being burdened by its intellectual 
technique.”’ The early primary grades take up a 
continuation of the same period in child life, the 
only real differentiation being that some beginnings 
are made in intellectual technique through the 
teaching of reading and, incidentally, of writing 
and number. Opportunity is needed in both places 
for individual and social activity in all ways possi- 
ble. 

Therefore, to begin with individual effort for 
at least an hour of the morning, our kindergartens 


and first grades should become veritable play schools, 
when the experimental method has full sway. The 
housing and equipment should permit freedom to 
carry out child purposes and projects, using a great 
variety of playthings and materials. Among these 
various stimuli to activity are dolls and doll houses, 
wood and carpenter’s tools, different kinds of blocks, 
sand and clay, recreative playthings and apparatus, 
housekeeping materials, nature materials, a minia- 
ture studio with pictures, paints, crayolas, etc., cer- 
tain industrial materials in crude forms. In primary 
rooms we add a miniature library containing reading 
material, a miniature printing shop containing a 
typewriter, certain weights and measures, and games 
to stimulate the numbering impulse. 

This experimental period embodies one phase 
of our course of study, an important foundational 
one, somewhat noisy and chaotic at first, not yet 
differentiated or organized from without, but hold- 
ing within all force, all energy. The teacher becomes 
a wise observer, sometimes giving helpful guidance. 
She may observe the workings of the child mind. 
Here is the place to make real her psychology. It 
is of little use unless available on this battlefield 
of activity itself. There are the instinctive tend- 
encies and primitive impulses—the instinct 
bodily movement; 


for 
the manipulations which may 
be both constructive and destructive; the attention 
to objects or persons moving in the room; the 
instinct for communication expressing itself in smiles 
and greetings, pushings and pullings, also in the 
various vocal utterances which are so constant— 
little whistlings and shouts as well as speech. The 
fundamental emotions, again hereditary reactions, 
involve bodily attitudes such as the affectionate 
embrace or the retreat of shyness, the laughter and 
song or the crying, fisting, or teasing. The chil- 
dren are not only in a general way aware of one 
another but little imitations and oppositions develop. 
All these tendencies are unconscious. ‘The motives 
which arise, however, are conscious and the guidance 
of the teacher is needed to help the children to con- 
trol undesirable instincts and emotions, lifting them 
on to higher levels of right motive and inculcating 
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a sense of responsibility. Then arise the purposes, 
problems, and projects which characterize the suc- 
cessful experimental school. 

Along with this method of experimentation, 
there arises another as important, that of habit- 
uation. Says Professor James, ‘‘Most instincts are 
implanted for the sake of. giving rise to habits,” 
and the educator here finds a work to do in the 
modification of these habitual responses. Activities 
once pleasurably performed tend to be selected 
again and so persist as habits. In fact habits and 
the thoughts that break them up are both funda- 
mental in the experience process. Thought emerges 
when there is a problem to solve and makes new 
adjustment, which, in turn, finally establishes a new 
habit. ‘‘Thought arises out of activity and is for 
the sake of activity.” 

The child chooses not only his activities and 
interests but also his companions. ‘‘Man’s response 
to his environment is not merely a reaction to things,’ 
says Professor Royce, “but is, and, in fact, pre- 
dominately is a reaction to persons.’”’ The chil- 
dren arrange themselves in small groups of two, 
three, four, or five, perhaps. This grouping is of 
a primitive type characterized by “intimate face- 
to-face association and co-operation.’ Here the 
great method of imitation is prominent. Hence, 
all these three great methods of the race are in 
operation during this so-called experimental period 
when individual freedom is the watchword. __, 

The teacher may help to establish happy personal 
relations during this time, but since the social 
instincts are not so insistent as individual ones 
and the opportunity for the teacher’s guidance 
is so incidental during this period of individual 
freedom, we need, for the best education of the child, 
to balance spontaneity by organization to give 
opportunity for the “higher to lift up the less.” 
Dr. McVannel tells us that in the interaction process, 
the individual is led, ‘first to afirm himself and 
then to transform himself.’”” During our experi- 
mental period, we have given our child full chance 
to affirm himself. Now, it is we who must, in a 
more direct way, foster this transforming process, 
interpret and enlarge the visions of babyhood, and 
give place for the reaching out to higher levels. 

The relation of teacher and child, like that of 
mother and child, isan elementary one. The teacher 
is in loco parentis, a primitive social relation. Hence, 
the kindergartner or primary teacher who, under 
some false notion of freedom or unwise use of the 


project method, neglects to gather her children 
around her for those beautiful contacts that lead 
to a finer social consciousness and deeper self- 
knowledge, is failing to use her highest opportunity. 
A deep look into the natures of little children con- 
vinces us that, although they may not know how 
to organize themselves to any great extent, never- 
theless they are thoroughly glad to be organized, 
and a very little sociological research will reveal 
the importance of these group responses. 

A group mind or spirit is engendered when 
children are thinking together on one problem, are 
stirred by one common emotion, or are united 
in one kind of work. From the teacher’s stand- 
point, a suggestion may stimulate ideas, emotions 
may be aroused by what is termed sympathetic 
radiation, and through the method of imitation, 
valuable activities may be initiated. Again, we 
recognize in social form the essentials of child life— 
the consciousness of self and society, the freedom 
for activity using the great methods of the race. 
Froebel in one of the Mother Plays indicates the value 
of social interaction in these words, ‘‘Thus enrich- 
ing his own life by the life of others, he solves the 
problem of development.”’ 

From the psychological standpoint, the organized 
periods give special opportunity to make ideas 
more clear because the expression becomes more 
clear. In regard to this fact, Dr. Dewey says, 
“If there is one principle more than another upon 
which all educational practice must base itself, it 
is precisely on this: that the realization of an idea 
in action through the medium of movement is as 
necessary to the formation of the mental image as 
is the expression, the technique, to the full play 
of the idea itself.’’ ‘“The image is only in its expres- 
sion, the expression is only the image moving, vital- 
izing itself.” 

Such facts are of equal value to both primary 
teacher and kindergartner. They are the stable 
elements in any curriculum, and foundations along 
these lines should be laid without interruption 
in the period from four to eight. Organized periods, 
therefore, should have a place, as well as the period 
of individual freedom, so that through social distri- 
bution what is of worth to the individual may be 
communicated to the group. The avenues of com- 
munication are through the centers of interest. 
There seem to be five important centers which are 
operative in the kindergarten community and later, 
with some modifications, may still continue to be 
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the basis of work in the early primary grades. These 


centers of interest as we arrange them are: 


I. Membership and Companionship. 
Il. The World of Nature. 
III. Plays and Games. 
IV. Objects of the Child’s World. 
V. Language and 
Pictures. 


Literature—Music and 


These outline the resources for our course of study. 


The social forms into which these various enter- 
prises crystallize are the excursion, the gardening, 
the feast, the processional, the festival celebration, 
and the daily assemblies. It seems advisable in 
the kindergarten community to have four daily 
assemblies, one for the lunch at mid-morning, which 
is a physical need as well as a social opportunity; 
one which we call the quiet period, when children 
sit in chairs on floor in group or circle or around 
a table as the presentation of the teacher demands; 
one for the organized plays and games, which are 
so invaluable; and one for the excursion either 
indoors or out of doors. 

Children like to come to assembly at the call 
of the teacher. There is a basis already in experience 
in the mother’s call at home. Have we not all 
blown at the winged seeds of the dandelions to find 
out if mother were calling? Many _ beautiful 
responses are only waiting for the touch of one 
who understands child nature, understands how 
plastic and impressionable is the child, yet how com- 
plex and full of possibilities! The teacher’s approval 
is a very potent factor in unifying the group and 
little oppositions which are but little self-assertions 
may be wisely turned from the negative to the posi- 
tive end of activity, thus freeing the child from 
his limitation. 

A great variety of presentations may be made 
when the children sit in assembly. Rhymes and 
stories, finger plays and little dramas, songs and 
pictures express what the children together wish 
to say, while the examination of plants, animals, 
and organized playthings help them to find out 
together what they wish to know. These presenta- 
tions are gathered from the resources arranged 
under four of our main headings, from ideas as 
to membership and nature, the technique of objects 
and expressive arts. At the other assembly period, 
the plays and games become a bond of social unity. 
Dance games, tag, and ball games are world old, 
following racial lines and giving opportunity for 
simple activity of constant 


interest.. Beginnings 


may be made in definite physical training for each 
child. Symbolic and dramatic representations may 
interpret universal experiences. The right co-opera- 
tion with associates, good leadership, and follower- 
ship become of importance. 

In the primary school, certain centers of interest 
are expanded, notably the interest in language, and 
some of the interest in objects is passed over into 
an interest in their symbols as expressed in words, 
but, in the main, the teacher’s basis is the same. 
The tools of learning may be introduced, inciden- 
tally, as means to attain some child purpose until 
gradually they take more organized place in the 
experience process. 

We have thus far attempted to outline the 
essentials of child study in relation to the essentials 
of program, but we shall not be thorough child 
students unless we deal somewhat in tests, measure- 
ments, and records. The only reliable tests and 
measurements are made by experts in the psycholog- 
ical clinics and health departments where we get 
the exact intelligence quotient and thorough physical 
examination of a physician. Lacking opportunity 
for such knowledge, the wide-awake teacher may 
do some experimental testing and examining while 
she is waiting for the assistance of the specialist. 
As to records, however, there are valuable ways 
of taking account of conditions and changes. It 
is advisable to make a home survey as well as to 
record the individual and group responses of the 
children in the kindergarten. Recards made in the 
first or second grades would gauge more accuracy 
and skill in workmanship, more purpose in carry- 
ing out desired ends, and more ability to concentrate 
and memorize as well as the new interest in reading, 
writing, and number. 

The time for promotion to first grade should 
be psychologically not chronologically determined. 
Deciding upon either one or two years for the kin- 
dergarten course is an error. The time for this 
change is when the child’s interests begin to push 
for the signs and symbols that represent language. 

Says Mr. Jennings of Johns Hopkins University, 
“To develop any capability there must be some- 
thing comparable to the appetite that we find neces- 
sary for the proper nutrition of the body: the organ- 
ism must have an appetite for its work.’ The 
normal child in kindergarten around the age of 
six shows indication of an appetite developing for 
learning the meaning of symbols. Defective or 
retarded children should, of course, be discovered 
and placed where they can be developed at their 
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own pace. The bodily changes taking place at this 
formative period point to the requirement in our 
school systems for frequent alterations in bodily 
positions, much play, and manual work. The 
primary teacher should be expected to enrich the 
child’s life both outside the schools and within 
them, rather than to make definite preparation 
for the grades that are to follow. In fact, during 
this entire period from four to eight, uniform stand- 


ards as to age, attendance, and progress are undesira- 
ble. The child has a right to the full opportunities 
arising at this stage of life. In the words of Dr. 
McVannel, ‘‘We need a fuller recognition of the 
method by which one experience moves upward 
to another level; the power of idealization and 
thereby of true realization; the vision of the spirit- 
ual possibilities, the latent wealth of the common 
things of our common life.” 


Paper given before Connecticut State Teachers’ Association. 


Use of the Reflectoscope for Illustrating Children’s Stories 
By Henrietta C. Starke, Boston, Mass. 


III 
The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings 


HE accompanying pictures may be used with 
the reflectoscope for illustrating the story of 

The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings, which is 
found in The Story Teller, by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

As suggested in the first article of this series (pub- 
lished in December) the drawing’should be mounted 
on heavy paper or light weight cardboard, 514” x 
31%" (post card size), and they are more attractive 
if colored. 

The teacher tells the story while another person 
shows the pictures on the screen, by means of a 
reflectoscope, mirrorscope, or any kind of stereop- 
ticon lantern which will show post card views. 

Delightful entertainments may be given in this 
way for children of kindergarten, first and second 
grades. Even the third and fourth grades often 
enjoy these ‘‘movies.”’ 

The pictures may also be used for language les- 
sons. 

The illustrations given here should be shown at 
the points in the story indicated by the accompany- 
ing lines: 


1 
he 


Rabbit. 


) 


tail like Mr. Bushy Tail’s.”’ 


Once upon a time there was a little White 


“Oh! Mammy, I wish I had a long gray 


3. “Oh! Mammy, I wish I had a back full of 
bristles like Mr. Porcupine’s.”’ 

4. “Oh! Mammy, I wish I had a pair of red 

rubbers like Miss Puddle-duck’s.”’ 
“Why don’t you-all go down to the Wish- 
ing Pond?” 

6. “Oh! I wish I had a pair of little red wings!” 

7. Just then he looked in the Wishing Pond. 

8. It was his wings coming through. 

9. But his mammy didn’t know him, so drove 
him away. 

10. Mr. Bushy Tail opened his door a crack. 

11. “Please, kind Miss Puddle-duck, may I 
sleep in your nest all night?” 

12. He came to Old Mr. Ground Hog’s hole. 

13. He spread his wings and sailed off. 

14. ‘Don’t you-all want your red wings?”’ asked 

Mr. Ground Hog. 
15. So little White Rabbit went down to the 
Wishing Pond and saw his face in it. 
16. Then he went home to-his mammy, who 
knew him right away. 


on 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLORING PICTURES. 

Doors, ground hog, porcupine, road, and duck’s 

nest—brown. 
Trees and suggestions of grass—green. 
Squirrel—gray. 
Pond—light blue.. 
Wings, bird, duck’s feet and bill—vred. 
Rabbit’s eyes and touches on ears—pink. 
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Illustrations for The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings 
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Illustrations for The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings 


Story Telling 


VII. 


Shall We Tell Fairy Stories? 


By Anna Mae Brady, Instructor in Story Telling, State Normal School, Madison, S. D. 


“HE subject of fairy stories is not causing mothers 
as much anxiety as it formerly did. Fortu- 
nately for her child, the mother of today is a student, 
not only of methods and devices but of child nature 
as well. She is not content to accept the statement 
that fairy tales are a desirable factor in the develop- 
ment of child life, but she searches until she finds 
why they are desirable. 

To find the reason she needs to go back to the 
very beginning of time when the race were all chil- 
dren, so far as mental development was concerned. 
This child race loved stories and they were always 
searching for new and entertaining ones. Some- 
times an act of heroism was the basis for one of these 
stories and it was repeated over and over, for you 
know this was long before the days of books. The 
story teller from one community told this tale to 
some one from over the mountains, and he in turn 
told it to a foreigner from some far away country 
who had to translate it to his people. While the 
main idea of the story was the same, each group of 
people added to or took from it as their fancy dic- 
tated. So it is that we have different versions of 
the same story. 

These story tellers traveled from place to place 
and everywhere they received a hearty welcome. 
They liked to gather the people together on the vil- 
lage green after the day’s work was done. They 
- felt their power when they looked into the inter- 
ested faces of their audiences and is it any wonder 
that they really saw in the deepening shadows the 
scenes they portrayed so vividly? They were not 
forced to follow the lines of any text-book, so they 
gave their imaginations free rein and the result was 
some of the fairy tales we are still telling today. 

These stories were handed down by word of 
mouth from generation to generation and from coun- 
try to country until printing came into use. Then 
they were put into book form, copies of which are 
among the most treasured possessions of our own 
children. There can be no more stories like them 


for among writers of today there is no possibility of 
a belief in fairies. Hence their stories do not ring 
true as do these old tales. 

Children of five to seven years old seem to be in 
about the same stage of development as were these 
primitive people. Life, for the most part, is too 
complex for them and they can interpret it only in 
terms of their understanding. They love animals 
and they at once endow them with the power of 
speech. They see the sun, as they believe, moving 
across the sky and conclude that it has the power to 
walk and talk as we do. ‘These very stories, because 
they caused the people to think and to ask questions, 
were the means of leading them to a higher plane of 
development, and they will do the very same thing 
for the boys and girls of today. 

Criticism of fairy tales is almost a thing of the 
past. We used to hear that they made children un- 
truthful because they overstimulated the imagina- 
tion. Today we do not believe that these stories 
overstimulate, but that they train the imaginative 
power, and we have come to distinguish between a 
flight of fancy and an untruth. The one, a com- 
mendable thing, and the other, something to be 
weeded out. In fact, nowadays we believe these 
stories have quite the opposite influence, for while 
we know: that they do depict untruthfulness, dis- 
honesty, and other wrong doings, still they always 
punish evil just as they always reward good. Chil- 
dren have always loved these old fairy tales. The 
trouble has been with the grown-ups, who could 
not put themselves in the child’s place and hence 


from their viewpoint the tales, were ‘‘silly” and 
“trashy.” 
Shall we tell fairy tales to our children? Most 


assuredly. They would be worth while if their only 
value lay in the pleasure they gave, but they do 
more, for they explain life in a way we should never 
be able to do, and best of all they present desirable 
standards of right and wrong, which help to build 


up the moral fiber of childhood. 


Conversation in the Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


By Ruth Bristol, Ethical Culture School, New York City 


““A man who is happy there finds in every turn of the conversation equally lucky occasions for the introduction of that which he has 


to say.’ 
: is rather remarkable considering the value of 
speech in every phase of life that its develop- 
ment has not been more definitely valued in the class 
room. Not long since all forms of whispering were 
taboo, and today one might go far before discover- 
ing a schoolroom in which the children’s voices were 
heard in any but conventional recitation expression. 

“Lucky occasions for the introduction of that 
which he has to say”’ are always occurring to children, 
providing they are happy and free to express them- 
selves. Many adults, however, are not patient 
enough to visit with children, answering their many 
questions and helping toward a better understand- 
ing of complicated modern society. Inquisitiveness 
is the child’s sharpest tool in his search after under- 
standing, and if there can be much conversation be- 
tween children, and between children and adults, 
knowledge and ability will grow apace. 

When George describes a picnic on an island to 
his classmates, and Mary says, ‘“‘What is an island?” 
the children all contribute something by way of ex- 
planation, making islands real and not just ‘‘a body 
of land completely surrounded by water.’ 

language is still taught in very definite language 
periods by some teachers. The children take turns 
in the making of a sentence about the house instead 
of contributing their knowledge in the animated 
way it will come on the day when John tells about 
Billy, the old horse on the farm where he spends his 
summers. Why cannot natural speech be the accom- 
paniment of all the periods of the day and not a lan- 
guage lesson for 10 a. m., with talking strictly for- 
bidden? 

Conversation is often the unifying element in the 
work and play of a group of children. During this 
time, when past experiences are discussed and future 
plans made, the group becomes most consciously 
one. It is then, when all are grouped about, that 
the teacher can often make children more conscious 
of their common interests. One example of this is 
the conversation described below on the dramatiza- 
tion of The Sleeping Beauty. 


At another time when the children were making 


valentines and were beginning to feel a need for a 
way of sending their love messages to mothers, 
fathers, best friends, uncles and aunts, the teacher 
said: “How would you like to have a post office?”’ 
There was an immediate response of suggestions. 
“We could build one out of blocks.”’ ‘I could be 
postmaster and wear a blue hat.’”’ ‘‘We could have 
mail bags.’’ One child suggested that he himself 
would make. an excellent manager, at which the 
teacher explained that in adult life people never 
choose themselves for offices but look around for the 
person who seems best for the work. ‘Who, in our 
group, do you think would be a good manager?” 
The conversation progressed through ways of choos- 
ing and electing the manager, after which the elec- 
tion took place, and a dramatic play of ‘‘Post Office”’ 
began. Manual work appeared in the making of 
uniforms, stamps, envelopes, and mail boxes and 
bags. Some fundamental information about mod- 
ern business methods was acquired in the process 
of buying, selling, and distributing, and there was 
opportunity for much natural speech. 

The conversation previous to the play attracted 
the children to the possibilities of working together 
and the play became a real “‘life’’ situation. 

There has been in the past a rather universal 
feeling on the part of kindergartners that conversa- 
tion to be educationally valuable must be very’ 
largely controlled by the teacher; in many instances 
conversation resolved itself into a talk by her; a 
process of drawing out was indulged in, during which 
the children’s contribution consisted mainly of mon- 
osyllabic answers of ‘‘Yes’’ or ‘‘No.”’ It was thought 
that, in order that real education might result, con- 
versation must be co-ordinated and conducted in a 
logical manner. 

The conversation of little children, if it concerns 
their own interests, is not logical. Their interests 
are of the short, vivid kind. Attention flies from 
circus to aeroplane with great rapidity. 

Is it not reasonable to believe, however, that just 
as in their manual work, the interest span may grad- 
ually be lengthened as ability increases and insight 


develops, so, in speech, one subject will offer more 
and more possibility as information increases and 
opportunities to engage in intelligent conversation 
are offered? 

My contention is that when the subjects dis- 
cussed are those spontaneously contributed by the 
children, the material is that in which they are 
most interested, and hence will be most vividly de- 
scribed, and, as information, will be longest retained 
by both listeners and talker. It seems natural to 
suppose that the interests and experiences of a group 
of children of the same age are more apt to be com- 
mon and understood by all, than those selected by 
one older or younger, unless that individual has 
made a very careful study of the group concerned 
and has a rare gift of sympathetic understanding. 
Our experience has been that, during conversation 
conducted by the children, the attention of all was 
held, in ninety-five per cent of the cases recorded, 
when common experiences were introduced by the 
children themselves. There is also less danger 
of false conceptions being formed; they are talk- 
ing about things which the majority understand, 
and the very freedom of speech allowed would 
encourage questions about that which was not 
understood. 

The interests and experiences of any group of 


children, led by a teacher who knows just when and - 


how best to broaden those interests, are the only 
true starting points for any kind of. educational 
growth. Psychology and child-study, retrospection 
of one’s own childhood, and observation of other 
children of the same age group will all help any earn- 
est teacher to interpret and use intelligently the ex- 
periences of her children. Because of her larger 
knowledge of the world, she should be able to con- 
tribute information just at the place where it will 
be most stimulating to further thought, without 
forcing her opinions, and so sacrificing the very 
initiative she claims to be anxious to preserve. 
The crux of the whole situation is here: When is 
the teacher most helpful by words, when by silence? 

If the teacher attempts to talk for any length of 
time about interests even supposedly close to a group 
of kindergarten children, she is apt to find herself 
in the position Prof. Patty S. Hill describes. Miss 
Hill was talking to a large circle of children several 
years ago, when one lad, braver than the rest, said: 
“Miss Hill, who are you talking to, anyway?”’ 

The foundation is all important. Children learn 
to talk by talking; they gain in ability as pleasing, 
impelling speakers as opportunities are afforded them 
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to describe their most enjoyable experiences to their 
playmates. 

The children in the kindergarten of the Ethical 
Culture School have gained a great deal of pleasure 
and profit from their talks together. Beyond the 
necessary limitations of speech which would be a 
real disturbance to the other members of the group 
or other individuals or groups in the school, there 
has been freedom to talk with the teachers or chil- 
dren whenever there were interesting things to say. 
There have often been, besides this incidental con- 
versation, as many as four or five ‘‘town meetings”’ 
or ‘“‘comings together to talk’’ in one morning. Once, 
just to talk; once, to make a new law or discuss the 
breaking of an old one; once, to see and talk about 
each other’s work; and once, to plan an excursion 
or party. We believe that the program should be 
so flexible as to allow discussion as many times as 
will further our progress. 

Our main 


‘ 


‘talking time’’ seems to come most 
naturally about the middle of the morning. The 
children come to school at 8.30 interested in individ- 
ual or small group projects. If the first period of 
the day is one in which they may develop these plans 
they go immediately to work as soon as they enter 
the schoolroom, and no time is wasted waiting for 
something to happen. After this the children usu- 
ally have a play time on the gymnasium apparatus 
and come back to the kindergarten anxious to get 
together. 

The conversation often consists of an exchange 
of experiences. An account of a visit to the zoo, a. 
Saturday trip to the aquarium with father, a birth- 
day party, or a day in the country are all received 
with interest. 

Sometimes the teacher tells some of her experi- 
ences or introduces a subject she thinks might 
prove interesting. She may bring pictures of dogs 
or horses and allow the conversation to develop nat- 
urally. An effort is made to have the children very 
active in thought, interest, and expression, and the 
conversation is kept on the simple plane they are 
likely to appreciate most. 

We divide ourselves into groups of not more than 
twelve very often, because the control necessary to 
wait so long to say what one has to say is not part 
of a little child’s ability. However, very often we 
talk for a few moments in one large group because 
we have decided feelings of group unity and are all 
interested in our problems. 

Let me sum up the values of much opportunity 
for conversation and discussion in school classes. 
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First, the ability to converse intelligently is a 
valuable social asset and we cannot expect children 
who are silenced at every turn to become pleasing 
speakers. 

Conversation consists of listening quite as much 
as it does of talking. It is a great art to be an intel- 
When children are 
given much opportunity to talk to each other is it 
not quite possible that they may form habits of co- 


ligent, open-minded listener. 


operative give and take in conversation as well as in 
other life situations? 

Acquiring information is part, though not all, of 
education, and children impart and receive much in- 


formation in their conversations with each other. 
Children are animated question marks, learning 
about the world in every way possible. 

As the conversation is based on their own experi- 
ences, there is not the same likelihood of the forma- 
tion of wrong conceptions as there is when an adult 
does most of the talking. The lecture method is 
open to question in graduate university classes, 
surely it is never suitable for children. 

Lastly, there are the very obvious values of 
growth of vocabulary, ability to choose the most 
telling words, and increased poise and ease of man- 
ner when speaking to a group of people. 


Planning a Group Project or Dramatization 


EXAMPLE: The interest in the play of Sleeping 
Beauty, selected and worked out by the children, 
first to be given in celebration of Henry and Kath- 
ryn’s birthday, covered a period of twenty-three 
days, during which time four conversation periods 
were taken up almost entirely by discussion of plans 
for the play. The play was actually given three 
times; the first time, as originally planned, it was 
used as a birthday celebration; it was then decided 
it was good enough to be given for the mothers; and 
finally, after the children had seen a play given by 
the first grade, they expressed their desire to give 
their play for the grade children. The play differed 
somewhat each time it was given, of course, as new 
plans were each time discussed in an effort to make 
it better. Many plans, as the conversation shows, 
were rejected, and some given up after an effort to 
carry them out had proved unsuccessful. 


Conversation during discussion of plans for the play: 


April 8th: 

Henry: ‘My birthday is tomorrow.”’ 

Miss “Is it? Let’s have a birthday 
party!’ (Exclamations of delight from children.) 
“What would we do if we had a birthday party?” 

Virginia: ‘‘Have flowers in the room.” 

leonard: ‘‘We could make hats.”’ 

Eugene: ‘‘We could make a chair for him.” 

Miss “Yes, we could make some sort of 
a throne for Henry.” 

Henry: 
chair.” 


‘“T could bring things to dress up the 
Kathryn: ‘My birthday’s going to be pretty 
soon—next Saturday.” 

Miss ———-: “‘Let’s celebrate Henry’s and Kath- 
ryn’s birthdays together. We could have a party 


for all the birthdays that have come in the last two 
months. You know so many of us have been sick 
and have been away, and so many things have hap- 
pened that we haven’t had a chance to think of 
birthdays, so let’s celebrate them all together.” 

Bobby: ‘You know Henry’s birthday we could 
have a king and a queen and make a throne for them.” 

Henry: “Il ought to be the king and | ought to 
be the one to choose the people because it’s my 
birthday.” 

Miss “T think that’s a reason. How 
many people would be willing to have Henry king 
because it is his birthday?” (All hands raised.) 

Eugene: ‘We could make helmets. I know how 
to make a good one.”’ 

Bobby: ‘Most of the kings have crowns, and 
they have chariots, too.” 

Miss ——— “Did you ever see a chariot? 
you know what one looks like?”’ 

(Many children declare they have seen one at the 
circus and the conversation continues for a time about 
the circus.) 


Do 


Eugene: “I know what I’m going to do. Miss 

, will you draw a bow and arrow for me, on 

my shield?” 
Miss 
Eugene.” 


“Why, you could do that yourself, 


“Like this.” 
other children show Eugene.) 


Leonard: (He and several of the 

Eugene: ‘‘Maybe somebody could dress up like 
Robin Hood.”’ 

(Three of the children say they have seen the play of 
Robin Hoed.) 

April 9th: (Children again speak ef having a 
throne and a king and queen, Henry and Kathryn to 
be the king and queen.) 
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Eugene: ‘‘Let’s make a play out of it.”’ 

Miss ————— reminds them of the king and queen 
in the story of Sleeping Beauty, and suggests having 
that for the play. The children all like this sugges- 
tion, with the exception of Eugene, who says he 
would like better to ‘“‘make up a different play.” 
Miss tells him. that would take so long 
that she does not think it could be done this time. 
The story of Sleeping Beauty is then told to the 
children again, and the characters in the play 
are selected—Princess, Helen; King and (Queen, 
Henry and Kathryn; Cook, Virginia; Scullery Boy, 
Bobby; Prince, part not desired by any of the chil- 
dren but finally taken by Madeline. 

Miss “Who will be the fairies?” 

(Chorus of ‘I will.’’) 

Henry and Eugene: ‘‘Boys are not fairies.”’ 

Henry: ‘Girls, because they're quieter.” 

Bobby: “And they never are soldiers. 
should be the soldiers guarding the king.”’ 

(So it was decided and the children began at once 
to make costumes—wings and caps made by the girls; 
helmets, shields, and swords by the boys.) 

April 23d: (The children had asked earlier in the 
day if they might give the play again and invite their 
mothers.) 

Miss — “If we gave the play again how 
could we make it better?” 

Henry: “I think that the fairies ought to have 
all the same kind of hats, because brownies always 
have the same kind of hats—you always see that 
they have brown hats, so | think fairies ought to 
have all the same color hats, too. Just pink or blue.”’ 

Virginia: “‘But some people like big hats and 
some like small, so how can they all be alike? And 
some people like pink, some people like blue, some 
people like red, etc.”’ 

Leonard: ‘I think we ought to have one color. 
We could all choose the one color.”’ 

Bobby: ‘Look at Margaret's hat. 
and Virginia’s is pink.” 

Eugene: 


The boys 


Her’s is blue 


“If brownies always have the same 
color clothes I think fairies—I mean I think we ought 
to vote and get one color. Suppose most of the 
people wanted pink—then we all would have pink.” 


Miss ——— ‘There are colors that are called 
spring colors—pink, blue green, and all the light 
colors. If this is to be a spring play it might be well 


to have those colors. They are all light colors. 
Betty’s ribbon you see is a dark red. 
spring color, but Virginia’s hat is. The color of her 


hat—old rose—is a very beautiful shade, isn’t it?”’ 


That is not a 


Eugene: “I got a good idea. I think we ought 
to decorate the chairs in spring colors and then all 
of the fairies wear one color.”’ 

Virginia: “‘Each fairy 
of one chair.’ 

Helen: ‘‘We ought to fix up the baby cradle with 
spring flowers.”’ 


could be dressed the color 


Leonard: ‘You ought to have two colors on each 
chair. I think that would be prettier.”’ 

Miss ——— “What would you suggest for the 
two colors?” 

Leonard: ‘Yellow and dark red.” 

Miss “Dark red is not a spring color. 
Anna Katherine’s hair ribbon is a spring color and 
But Betty’s is not.”’ 

Eugene: ‘I think we could decorate the throne.” 

Miss 
Do you think Bobby would make a good prince?” 

Several voices: ‘‘No, Eugene.”’ 

“All right, Eugene.”’ 

“T think the prince ought to have a 
wand to wave over the princess when she is sleeping.” 

Miss And 
make the wand?” 

Eugene: ‘Take a stick and put a silver star on 
the end or a gold star. And as long as we have time 
to have the play over again we could make a card- 
board pigeon and we could put a hole in the hedge 
and make a barnyard inside and somebody could be 
behind the hedge and have a string on the pigeon 
and they could pull the string when the pigeons put 
their heads under their wings. Nobody can see a 
string from a long distance, can they?” 

Bobby: ‘‘You know what? I think that all the 
fairies should have points in their caps like Kathe- 
rine’s and should have a wand.” 

Miss —— “Yes, I think that is a good idea. 
I think all the fairies should have wands.” 

(Girls soon after begin work on wands, 
working on more elaborate knight costumes.) 

May 1st: (Beginning of conversation period had 
been a discussion of the play given for the first grade. 
The children had then come to the decision that they 
would give their Sleeping Beauty play for the grades.) 

Eugene: “I think at the last that the prince 
should kill the wicked fairy.”’ 

Miss “No, | don’t think so, Eugene. 
You see this is a very old story and that isn’t the 
way it is told.”’ 


so is Madeline’s. 
“Shall we have a boy for the prince? 
1 liss 

Eugene: 


how would you 


boys 


’ 


Leonard: ‘‘We ought to have a curtain.’ 
Kathryn: a stage.” 
Miss 


“T don’t think a curtain and astage 
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are at all necessary. You see what a good play the 
first grade gave without them.” 

Leonard: “I think we ought to have at the end 
all come out with different kinds of flags.”’ 

Helen: ‘‘We could hide behind the blackboard.” 

Sobby: ‘We could hide the wicked fairy in the 
closet.”’ 

Henry: ‘‘Maybe if we postponed the play we 
could have a curtain.” 

Miss 


sary at all.” 


“T don’t think a curtain is neces- 


Henry: “Circuses don’t have curtains.”’ 
satisfied at this thought.) 

Miss - “I think you ought to do some- 
thing before the king and queen to show how glad 
you are that every one is awake. What could you 
do to show that?” 


(Outte 


Gerald: ‘‘The fairies could dance.” 
Miss ‘The fairies have danced once in 
the play, you know. They danced around the 


princess.” 
Virginia: 

do that.” 
Kugene: ‘‘Have a Maypole dance.” 


“We could sing a song. Elinor could 


leonard: ‘The king and queen could come down 
from their throne, or they could stay up there 

Miss ‘‘Now, wait a minute. Which are 
you going to have them do?” 


Leonard: “Come down.”’ 

Eugene: ‘‘No.”’ 

Leonard: “Yes. I think they ought to.”’ 

Eugene: ‘‘Let’s vote then. How many think 
they ought to come down?” (Miunority.) ‘‘How 
many think they ought to stay up on their thrones?” 
(Large majority.) ‘They stay up.” 

Leonard: ‘And we could dance a jig for the king 
and queen.” 

Henry and Virginia: ‘‘Oh, yes.” 

Bobby: ‘“‘We might have an Indian War dance, 


too. 


(Children agree to have jig, have Elinor sing, and 
the Indian War dance. Also the seashell dance sug- 
gested afterward by Miss ————.) 

The play was finally given with a great deal of 
initiative and child organization. Eugene an- 
nounced each event to “Your Majesties’ or “My 
Majesties!’ with great dignity. The production 
was really their own, including the working out of 
the costumes, and was very well done. Creative 
imagination, initiative, and co-operation are evident 
in the conversation recorded. Several new words 
were added to some vocabularies, such as throne, 
chariot, shield, bow and arrow, scullery boy, knights, 
spring colors, decorate, wand, hedge. The meaning 
of these words was discussed at various times by 
small groups. 


The Wind 
(A Finger Play) 
By Lena Ethel Bush, Los Angeles, Cal. 


1. DANCING, dancing in the breeze, 
Leaves are dancing on the trees. 


2. Bending, bending very slow, 
Trees are bending, bowing low. 


3. Sailing, sailing up so high, 
Clouds are sailing in the sky. 


4. Waving, waving to and fro, 
Flags are waving fast, now slow. 
Directions: 
1. Fingers represent leaves—leaves dance. 
2. Arms extended sideways, bend upward and downward. 
3. Arm extended upward, noting direction of clouds sailing. 


5. Flapping, flapping, what a time! 
Clothes are flapping on the line. 


6. Rolling, rolling, what a day! 
Oh! my hat has rolled away. 


7. Nodding, nodding, something sweet, 
Flowers are nodding at my feet. 


8. Blowing, blowing here and there, 
Merry Wind is everywhere. 


4. Arm extended upward, hand waving. 

5. Arms in front, hands dropping from wrist, flapping. 
6. Right hand to head at second line. . 

7. Nodding head. 


Free Hand Paper Cutting to 


Illustrate Children’s Stories 


By Mayna D. Eastman, Springfield, Mass. 


IV 
Rabbits 


S soon as children begin to express themselves 
through drawing, they realize the necessity 
of acquiring a drawing vocabulary, just as they need 
a vocabulary for reading. At first very crude sym- 
bols will satisfy them, but they soon outgrow these, 
and then our help is needed to teach them how to 
express what they have learned through observation. 
If it is possible, take the children to observe any 
animal in its own environment. When you cannot 
do this, the next best thing is to have the animal in 
the schoolroom, where the children can watch it. 
Oh, I know that it will prove a distracting interest 
from the reading, writing, and arithmetic, but these 
lessons will be repeated again and again for the next 
eight or ten years; while the children may never 
have another chance to study at close hand the rab- 
bit, guinea pig, or whatever other animal it may be! 
In studying an animal from the “art” side, and 
to a certain extent from the scientific side, notice 
first the characteristics which distinguish it from 
other animals. The ears, nose, legs, and tail call 
for careful study. The children have little difficulty 
with the long lines of ,the body. 

A good way to arouse the interest and the ob- 
serving powers of the child is to draw on the black- 
board a series of details of animals, such as the ear 
and nose, or the back and tail, and let the children 
identify the animal by the parts. Then let the chil- 
dren choose one or two from the group to copy, 
while you try to guess which ones they intended to 
represent—not always an easy task. 

Let us make the rabbit our study this month. 
We will draw.pictures of him, cut his shape from 
paper, and model his form in plasticine, not in one 
position only, but in many different poses. His 
chief distinguishing characteristics are the very long 
ears and the very short tail. No matter how crude 
the rest of the work may be, if the ears are suffi- 
ciently long and the tail sufficiently short, he cannot 
fail to be recognized. 

In the accompanying charts, I have given first 


the sketches made in the manner in which an intel- 
ligent kindergarten or first grade child should do 
them. ‘These forms are best developed by drawing 
with the side of a half inch bit of crayon. The type 
forms, circle, half circle, ellipse, and oval have been 
used as they are easily mastered by the little people, 
and their interest is aroused in seeing these forms 
develop into animals. In the advanced first grade, 
and more and more through the other elementary 
grades, the animal begins to take definite form. The 
children are ready to study the details, as, for exam- 
ple, the shape of the ears at the top, middle, and 
bottam; the placing of ears on the head; .they see 
that the nose is not really round and that the legs 
are not the same width at the upper part as at the 
lower, nor are the front legs the same length and 
shape as the back ones. With every change of pose, 
the shape of the body and all its parts will differ and 
these changes should be most carefully studied in 
the third and fourth grades. If time allows, it 
would be interesting to make large studies of some 
details, as, let us say, the back leg when the animal 
is in the sitting, crouching, running, or jumping 
position. 

The rabbit is a very important member of the 
child’s drawing vocabulary. Once mastered, just 
think in how many ways he can be used. First, there 
is the long, long list of stories in which the rabbit 
plays an important part, especially the children’s 
beloved Peter Rabbit. A few moments’ thought will 
suggest from ten to twenty possible illustrations for 
Peter Rabbit alone. A booklet of drawings or cut- 
tings of rabbits can be made for the science study. 
The sand table can be fixed up with the rabbit hutch 
and all the rabbits, big and little, scampering around. 
There are countless ways of using the model in mak- 
ing an Easter card or bookmark. In the upper 
classes posters might be made. The jointed toy rab- 


bit suggested on the chart will amuse the youngest 
children. 

Just a few of these possibilities have been sug- 
gested on the chart, not to be blindly copied, but to 
arouse the inventive genius of both teachers and 
pupils. 
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Civics in the First Grade 


By Wallie Touve, Centralia, I11. 


““Go to the ant, thou sluggard, 

Consider her ways and be wise, 
Which having no chief overseer or ruler, 
Provideth her bread in the summer 
And gathereth her bread in the harvest.” 


Vil 
March 
OpjEct: To teach patriotism through cleanli- 
ness and thrift. 
Morning Talk. 
(On a windy day or after a windy night.) 
What did the wind do last night? 

Blew the old dead branches from the trees. 
Swept all the leaves, etc., down the street, etc. 
Windy March is Nature’s house cleaner. 
Shall we, too, try to clean house to get ready 

for spring? 


What can we do? Where shall we begin? 
Clean yards at home. 
Clean up school yards. 
Clean alleys, etc. 

Teacher's Preparation. 

Get old bushel baskets. 

Have children who live near bring wheelbar- 
rows. 

Divide pupils of the room into squads. 


Children’s Clean-Up Work. 


Take a study period to clean up yard. 

Assign a portion of the yard to each squad. 

Select a place where rubbish may be depos- 
ited. 

Let the squads take baskets, etc., and pick 
up all little sticks and pieces of glass and 
deposit them in the place selected to be 
carried away by the city garbage wagon. 

Be sure to clean up adjacent street or alley. 

Morning Talk. 

We have cleaned up our school yard, what 
can we do at home? 
Clean yard. 

Rake lawn. 
Clean sidewalk. 
Clean attic, etc. 

Let us see what we can find of use in the rub- 

bish that we want to dispose of. 


Old magazines. 
Iron. 
Rags. 
Rubber, etc. _ 

Have children bring to school all salable junk. 

Sort as to kind—magazines, rubber, etc. 

Perhaps this would be best collected outside, 
but if there is a basement it can be collected 
there. 

Have a junk dealer come, make a price on the 
junk. 

Buy something which the children can appre- 
ciate for use in the schoolroom, a suitable 
picture, perhaps. 

Morning Talk. 
What did we get with our junk money? 
What else will money get for us? 
Good homes. 
Good schools. 
Churches. 
Music, etc. 

All things that make us comfortable require 
money. 

To be able to have these comforts we must 
learn to earn and to save. 

Teacher’s Preparation. 

If not already established, start_a movement 
by which children can save small amounts 
through co-operation with the local bank. 

Morning Talk. 

Explain to the children Saving System estab- 
lished. 

Tell in a simple manner the story of Russell 
Sage. 

His life as a farm boy. 

How, with a meager education, he became 
an errand boy. 

His rise to the proprietor of a wholesale 

grocery, a member of Congress, director of 

a railroad, and many other corporatious. 

Tell how his financial success was the result 
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of diligence and the practice of saving some 
of his earnings, however small. 


Banking System Explained 


Explain your saving plan to the local bank. 
You will find the banks generally friendly over your 
plan, even enthusiastic. 

Plan. 

The bank is to issue a card to each teacher for 
keeping the record of the children’s savings and a 
stated amount of stamps, also a folder for each child. 
Once a week set aside a period for the selling of 
stamps, perhaps a half hour before the opening of 
school. Call this your banking day. Sell stamps 
ranging from a penny up, to the children. These 
are to be pasted on the folder. The money is put 
in paper bags provided by the bank, with a deposit 
slip in the teacher’s name. The bank sends a col- 
lector for the bags and thus each week's savings are 
deposited in the bank. After the child has fifty 
cents’ worth of stamps on his card, he can take it to 
the bank some Saturday and get a real bank book 
and his money will begin to draw interest. 


Seat Work in Connection with Lesson on Thrift. 
Teacher’s Preparation. 
Early in the month have children tear the 
labels off Dutch Cleanser cans and bring 


them to school. Perhaps they can also 


S AVING 


SAVING KNOCKS 


OUT OF SLAVING 


find the “Little Dutch Woman” 
vertising section of magazines. 


in the ad- 

Have them 
bring enough so that each child may have 
one. 

Cut white drawing paper 8 x {2 inches and 
hectograph the following sentence, neatly 
printed in capital letters, about !. inch 

high, at the bottom of the page, or paper: 


Saving knocks the ‘‘L’’ out of Slaving. 


Children’s Undirected Seat Work. 

Let children cut out the “Little Dutch Cleanser”’ 
carefully, also letters, from !4 inch squared 
paper, to spell the word “slaving.” 

(The cutting of the letter G ought to be super- 
vised.) 

Children’s Supervised Seat Work. 

Pass one of the sheets with the hectographed 
sentence to each child. 

Arrange the word “SLAVING” near the top of 
poster with the space for the L left vacant. 
Paste. 

Mount the L near the center of the poster as if 
falling from its place in the word “SLAVING.” 

To the left, paste the ‘Little Dutch Cleanser” 

Color the blue, 
trace carefully with blue crayola over the hec- 


with her club. letters also 


tographed sentence at bottom of poster. 


By Julia G. Straub, 


the past several years there have 
into active and successful existence in 
the system of Evansville, Indiana, eight 
free activity rooms, seven of which are first grade 
and one a fourth grade. Originating as they did 
through the insight, ingenuity, and resourcefulness 
of some real teachers, with a vision and a desire to 
supply definite needs in special localities, these 
rooms are growing in effectiveness as naturally as 
gardens. 


come 


school 


Throughout all, however, the requirements of 
the city course of study are fulfilled, although the 
pupil's limitations and needs are taken into account 
more than in a regular formal room. In these free 
activity rooms the children are given as much 
physical and mental freedom as is in harmony with 
reaching the purpose of the school. That is, obedi- 
ence, steadiness of purpose, and respect for the 
rights of others are expected to be instilled in all 
the children of these free activity rooms, just as 
much as in the characters of children in the formal 
rooms. 

There has always been a gap between the kinder- 
garten and the first grade, and vastly more of a 
gulf between the home and the first grade, in schools 
where the kindergarten does not exist. Never- 
theless, it has taken teachers years to realize that 
the most efficient work can be done in rooms where 
the conditions kept natural and homelike. 
Restraint uses up energy that could go into pro- 
duction. 


are 


To give actual recognition to this effort on the 
part of the teachers of free activity rooms the heads 
of the school system placed a new grade in the 
course. All children are now promoted from the 


kindergarten into the “1-C grade. In this grade 


they remain until they show ability to cope with, 


the problems of the 1-B. Naturally, as can be 
expected, the majority of the children pass through 
the very simple work of the 1-C in one month’s 
time and are then classifed as 1-B. There is no 
change of rooms and no lessening of the freedom 
in working, but these children at the end of the 
term are promoted to 1-A, while the children whose 
subnormal mental capacity or whose illness neces- 


Free Activity Schools 


Evansville, Indiana 


sitates much absence are held in a 1-C group and 
promoted to 1-B at the end of the term. Thus 
the stigma of failure is eliminated and the repeating 
habit is not established. 

For years, the teacher of one room in the Wheeler 
Building has been gradually freeing her school- 
room from all formality. As she expressed it 
recently, ‘“‘I have always tried to have free activity 
in my room. You can imagine with what joy I 
received the sanction of the authorities along these 
lines.”’ 

She does not have a formal program for her 
room, although she has in mind the things she 
expects to get done during the day. She is willing 
always to put them aside if circumstances make 
the teaching of something else more profitable. She 
knows it is better to save time teaching the thing 
in which interest is already developed, than to take 
time to develop interest in the thing she had planned 
to teach. 

When the children come into the room they 
begin some kind of work. It may be something 
suggested by the material in sight, something un- 
finished from the day before, or something planned 
for before coming to school. Sometimes they carry 
on projects that last for a month or two or even 
through a whole term, such as making books, keep- 
ing records, furnishing doll houses, or making a 
paper-doll outfit. 

No seat work is given out for definite periods. 
When the teacher wants a class she calls it to her 
for a recitation, then the children return to their 
self-appointed tasks when it is over. She believes 
that work assigned for periods develops in slow 
children the habit of unfinished work, that it makes 
others slower than they need be, because they take 
all the period for the allotted task even though 
they could have finished it in a shorter time. The 
hardship on the quicker children is that they have a 
lot of odd bits of time left at the ends of periods 
that are not easily or profitably used on projects 
of their own, especially if they involve the getting 
and the putting away of materials. 

The children in this room are early taught to 
appreciate the fact that quiet is necessary for the 
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sake of the class in recitation, and that they must 
not make themselves an annoyance or hindrance 
to any work going on in the room. Then the habit 
of industry is insisted upon. Every one must be a 
worker. A stigma is put upon idleness. With these 
two rules of quiet and industry no other restraint 
is put upon their conversation or their movements 
about the room. They may work in groups or 
alone, at their seats, or anywhere they choose in 
the room. 

The teacher helps in the seat work by criticism, 
by suggestion, by teaching a new kind occasionally, 
and by making suggestions in the recitation. She 
sometimes asks for a definite result at a given time. 
She checks up with ‘‘What have you done today?” 
“What can you do better today than you could 
yesterday?” 

The children are led into the habit of reading 
directions for the usual amount of occupation work 
from the blackboard. Each occupation is num- 
bered and the children make small seat work book- 
lets (about 2 by 4 inches) with two pages for each 
day in the week. These can 
moments each morning. 


be made in a few 
On one page they write 
the name of the day and the date, on the other 
the numbers corresponding to the numbers of the 
occupations. 

They do the work in whatever order they choose 
and save it for inspection. At odd moments during 
the day the teacher inspects it and checks the cor- 


responding numbers in the seat work books. She 
finds that one third usually have all the work done 
by the morning recess, a little less than one third use 
all the morning, and the rest finish during the day. 

Sometimes a little chap will apparently be doing 
nothing. “Are you idle, Thomas?” the 
asks. 

“No, I was just thinking about a story I am 
going to make in the sand.’’ Thomas knows he 
is not idle and the teacher is considerate concerning 
the time it takes to adjust one’s self between tasks. 

If this answer comes, “I don’t know what I 
want to do,” the child is given something definite 
to do and is required to do it. Sometimes the 
work given to him sounds attractive to some one 
else who decides to.do it too. 


teacher 


If the newcomer is 
leaving something unfinished to do this, he is encour- 
aged to finish the old work first. A feeling against 
unfinished work is fostered. 

It may appear that by this plan children might 
choose to do some kinds of work and miss the train- 
ing in others, but the teacher kept a record one 
semester and found that though the children’s work 
did not often balance in a day, sometimes not in a 
week, still it was always sure to balance in a month 
or six weeks. 

The fine thing about this room is that the chil- 
dren composing it are getting as much seat work 
and often more reading done than those in the 
formal first grades of the city. 


The Dutch Windmill 


THIs is the way the Dutch windmill goes around: 
High, then low; high, then low; 
Kissing the sky and the air and the ground, 
Ho, oho, Ho, oho! 


Arms spreading wide in the soft autumn breeze, 
High, then low; high, then low; 
Fanning the flowers and grasses and trees, 
Ho, oho, Ho, oho! 


St. Nicholas. 
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A Visit to a Belgian Kindergarten 


By Nye W. Griffiths 


ITH a provincialism in which | like to think 
that I am not altogether alone, I] must admit 
that I had not expected to find kindergartens in Rel- 
gum. Several months in France, where the kin- 
dergarten as we know it is not, may have been partly 
to blame. At any rate, I was surprised, one day, 
when riding through Brussels, to see the sign ‘‘Jar- 
din d’Enfants,”’ and I made a quick note of the street 
so that I might later return and find out what lay 
behind the sign. This I did, with many misgivings, 
for visiting a school on this side of the water is not 
the informal matter that it is with us in America. 
My misgivings were soon justified; the Concierge 
who admitted me (one rings a bell, and is admitted 
by a Concierge as in a private home) took me to 
the Directrice, to whom I explained my interest and 
my desire to learn, but I was told that it would be 
necessary for me to get a card from the Director of 
Education before I could be allowed to visit. How- 
ever, my progress from the door to the Directrice’s 
room had taken me through the kindergarten rooms 
and you may be sure that I made the best use of my 
eyes! The children were very tiny, two and a half 
and three, and as I passed through the room they 
were playing in a sand pile fully seven by nine feet, 
large enough for them to walk and sit in, but the 
class room, although prettily decorated with bright 
colored friezes, was equipped with stationary desks. 
These, the teacher told me, were soon to be replaced 
by small chairs. 
The next day I went to the office of the Director 
of Education in Brussels and requested to be allowed 


to visit a kindergarten. The officials were most 


obliging, and a secretary accompanied me to one of 
their largest ‘‘Jardins,”’ not far from the central off.ce, 
and told me that there were in all sixteen kinder- 
gartens in Brussels proper (a city of 200,000), and 
others in all the suburbs and practically all the Rel- 
gian cities. 

The Jardin to which he took me was most inter- 
esting in form, but it would be practical only with 
a one-story building, or with a building which gives 
overhead light in some way, as the windows are all 
in the corner class rooms. With overhead lighting 


it is a practical and delightful form of schoolroom, or 
rooms. 


The building is a large rectangle, with four class 
rooms, one in each corner, leaving a central portion 
cruciform. (Games and all ensemble exercises are 
given in the great square at the center of the cross. 

‘ne short arm is the street entrance, the one oppo- 
site is the exit to the court or play yard. In one of 
the long arms is a wooden revolving platform 
equipped with seats—a merry-go-round which the 
children operate themselves; in the other are low 
wash basins and the equipment of the school nurse, 
who gives the children all necessary sanitary attention. 

When I entered, some twenty-five children were 
finishing a period of games; they formed a double 
line and passed to their class room, keeping time to 
a little dance tune with a pretty dance step. | 
gathered that some of their game time is devoted to 
the teaching of simple dance steps, but they also 
play running and freer games. 

In the class rooms the equipment was charming. 
There were small, light tables seating four children, 
which the children themselves could easily move 
and place. The lesson for that day was the making 
of small clay balls, which were later to be colored 
and given to a younger class to string. “These were 
the five-year-olds, and there were two younger 
classes, four and three years old respectively, that | 
saw later in the other class rooms. 

In the court there was splendid equipment—a 
set of garden tools and a wheelbarrow for each child, 
also a hoop and a jump rope. The school seemed to 
be provided with every material that one could wish. 
This may be due to the influence of the Queen, who 
interests herself very actively in the welfare of chil- 
dren. The Directrice spoke of the children being 
given a great deal of liberty, but my general impres- 
sion was that they have not yet taken to heart the 
principles of freedom as we have. ‘There was a 
noticeable absence of spontaneity in the children, 
and I feel sure that the Continental ideal of disci- 
plined rigidity is the one they really cling to. 

In this school with four classes, there are five 
teachers. The program is so arranged that each 
has the direction of a class in turn, and a turn at 
assisting, there being only an occasional period when 
any teacher is alone with her class, an average of 
thirty children or less. Another interesting feature 
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is that a teacher progresses with her class instead of 
passing it on to another teacher at the end of the 
year; she remains with the same class through their 
three years in the Jardin d’Enfants. The fourth 
class is made up of the five-year-old children who 
are backward and need special attention before go- 


ing on to the regular school grade work. The or- 
ganization showed a wealth of thought and care that 
is often lacking in our American schools. If there 
was a lack there, it was in the pedagogy, which im- 
pressed me as being less truly comprehending of the 
child and therefore less developing. 
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Simple Place Cards 


len children in our kindergarten like to make 

useful things which can be taken home and 
used by their mothers. Simple place cards often 
fill a need and we have found the accompanying 
designs easily made and very effective. 

Use white construction paper on which to hecto- 
graph the patterns. Have the children cut to line, 
color with water color paints or crayola, and paste 
on the standard. If preferred, the pattern may be 
hectographed with the standard attached, as shown 
in pattern of chicken. 

Color chicken and duck light yellow with bright 
orange feet and bill; Easter lily white with yellow 
center, green leaves and brown flower pot; daffodil 
yellow with green leaves and stem; rabbits light 
gray, with a piece of cotton or a pussy-willow pasted 


By Nellie V. Harvey, Bloomfield, N. J. 


on for a tail. 


The dressed bunny has a jacket of 
bright red construction paper, black buttons, and a 
white collar; nafrow threadlike strips of white paper 
are pasted on for whiskers. A black hat in his hand 
would make him look quite like a gentleman. 

The standard should be cut on the heavy lines 
and folded on the dotted ones. To make it stand, 
fold back the lower section, bring the squares inside 
the folded sides of the upper section, to make square 
corners, and slip a paper fastener through the hole 
marked A, then through B on each side. 

These place cards may be adapted to different 
holidays throughout the year, by using suitable de- 
signs on this standard, holly or a pot of poinsettias 
for Christmas, black cats or pumpkins for Hallow- 
e’en, flags or hearts for February, and so on. 
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Standard Attached 


Standard 


Patterns for Place Cards 
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Practical Suggestions That Have Proved Their Worth 


Under this heading will be printed each month short practical suggestions sent in by subscribers. Will you co-operate by sending an 


account of one thing which has proved especially helpful in your school? 
tion will be extended for six months, or a cash payment of $1.00 made. 


For every practical suggestion which is accepted, your subscrip- 


Tissue Paper Curtains 


HERE curtains are not provided in the kin- 
dergarten or school, the rooms may be made 

more attractive by using tissue paper curtains. 
Crepe paper is very effective, but of course is more 
expensive than the plain white tissue. Making ap- 
propriate borders for the fresh curtains, as each sea- 


son advances, provides interesting hand work for the 
children, and even the very simple borders made 
from tulips, daisies, butterflies, rabbits, squirrels, 
etc., cut from colored paper, have a very pleasing 
effect. 


Lotita Portland, Ore. 


Seed Planting 


IN the spring when we had our lessons on seeds 
and plant life, the children were asked to bring dif- 
ferent kinds of seeds to school. 
his own little jelly glass. 
water. 


Each also brought 
This glass was filled with 
Then we found tiny blocks of wood in the 
manual training room, and some of the upper grade 
boys sawed the blocks into thin layers to make a 
float for each glass. On this float we placed a piece 
of blotting paper on which we spread our seeds. 
In this way each child 
sprout. 


could watch seeds 
This observation was intended to correlate with 
the reading of the little poem, by Kate L. 


beginning 


Brown, 


“In the heart of a seed 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep.”’ 


The seeds were sprouted on the blotting paper 
simply to show the little plant in the heart of the 
seed, but we found that they would not grow well 
without the soil for their roots, so we prepared earth 
in a large box and planted tomato seeds. 

After eleven days our seeds began to peep out 
of the ground. As soon as they began to show their 
true leaves we transplanted them into another box, 


setting them about one inch apart. We also left a 
few plants in the first box to show how transplant- 
ing strengthens the plant. This was interesting, for 
our transplanted ones were soon twice as large as 
those left in the first box. 

Now each child brought a tin can with a few 
small holes punched in the bottom and transplanted 
his own little plant. Here our seed lesson was sup- 
posed to have ended, but the most interesting part 
developed incidentally. It was during the war, and 
we had hung a box decorated with a red cross in 
our room. Into this box all the pennies which the 
children intended to spend for candy were put to 
help “Our Boys,” and each Friday the box was 
opened, the money counted, and put away to send 
to the Red Cross when our collection was large 
enough. As people were making all kinds of war 
gardens, one of the children begged me to allow 
them to sell our surplus tomato plants (tomato 
plants were then selling for ten cents a dozen) and 
put the proceeds in our Red Cross saving box, 
which we did. 

This year we are going to plant tomato seeds 
again. Why not sell tomato plants to get a few of 
those coveted supplies of which the kindergarten 
and primary school can never have too many? 

WALLIE Touve, Centralia, 


Marking Individual Boxes 


IN our kindergarten of foreign children it is nec- 
essary to keep some materials, like modeline, in indi- 


vidual boxes because of sanitary reasons. We were 


confronted with the problem of labeling these boxes 


XeS 
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so that each child could find his own box, should 
he need this material in a project he might be 
working on. 

The following method proved satisfactory: I 
took kodak pictures of the children in groups of five 
or six, allowing small spaces between the children. 


The picture of each child was then cut out and 
pasted on the box which he had previously made. 
Now they never fail to get the right box and they 
enjoy looking for their picture. In many cases this 
has proved to be their first picture. 
MILDRED CAMPBELL, Berkeley, Cal. 


A Bunny and a Chicken Which Will Stand 


Pattern for Hind Legs 


CuT out the bunny by the accompanying pat- 
tern. Clip up the tail on the dotted line B. Cut 
the hind legs from a double piece of paper, with the 
fold on the line A, and cut the dotted part. Then 
slip the two slits into each other, spread out the 
legs and bunny will stand alone. Paint or crayon 
the eye and ear pink if the rabbit is to be a white one. 


Cut the chicken from a double piece of paper, 
with the fold at A. Color the chicken yellow, bill 
and feet orange. Fold the wings down at the dotted 


line. Spread the feet apart and the chicken will 
stand. 


MARIE GIBERT, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Bess and the Wind 


By M. Lima Culver, Hartford, Conn. 


. OTHER, what makes my cheeks burn so?” 
said little Bess, as she threw herself into 

the big armehair by the window. 
“You've been playing out of doors in the wind, 
haven't you? 
you 


That always gives you rosy cheeks, 
You don’t notice it until you come 
into a warm room,” said mother, as she stopped 
for a minute on her way to the kitchen. 

“That's mother. Yes, I’ve been out all 
the afternoon and it was, oh, so cold, but lots of 
fun, except the time when the wind blew my hair 
into my eyes and couldn't see.” 


know. 


sO, 


While mother was getting supper, Bess drew 
the big chair up to the fire and stretched her feet 
out to the fender. 

“Everything seems so far away,” said Bess. 
“Why, the old clock in the hall is tired, too, I guess, 
for it says ‘tick-ity-tock, tick-ity-tock’ so slowly 
and so drowsy-like. 
must tell mother.” 

Just then a noise like the rattling of leaves was 
heard in the chimney and Bess started up and said, 
as though she were talking to some one: ‘‘Who’s 
making that noise up the chimney?” 

And a voice, which 
replied, 


Perhaps it needs winding. | 


sounded like a _ whistle, 
““Oo-00-00, 
How do you do? 
I am the wind, 


Who are you?” 


Now this did not seem one bit strange to Bess, 
so she replied as she would to any one’s question: 

“Why, I am Bess Taylor and I live here. This 
is my father’s chair and this fire is nice and warm. 
Come in, won’t you?” 

“Hm, I didn’t really mean to ask who you were. 
I only said that for fun,’’ answered the whistly voice. 
‘| knew your name before I came in. just thought 
I’d run down the chimney and visit with you a few 
minutes. The children have all 
gone in to supper, and I heard the fire crackling in 
the chimney and it sounded so cheerful. I was 
surprised to find you right close to the chimney.”’ 


| was lonesome. 


‘“‘T suppose you are there, but I can’t see you,” 
said Bess. 

“Oh, no, of course you can’t, and nobody has. 
ever seen me. I've never seen myself, and the only 
way that I can tell that I am here is to whistle as | 
did when I came down the chimney. It’s funny 
that I can whistle when I’ve no mouth to whistle 
with; and I’ve no hands to work with, yet I work; 
no feet to run with, but no one can beat me. 
go faster than anything else in the world.”’ 


I can 


Bess did not answer for there seemed to be 
nothing to say. 
After a long silence the wind said again, 
‘‘Q0-00-00-00-00-00 
I came to visit with you-you-you.” 
“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Bess. ‘Well, 


let’s visit. I'll tell you what I like to do and you 
tell me. I take baby brother out to ride when it’s 
nice and sunshiny. I go on errands for mother. | 
wipe the dishes, I get father’s slippers when he’s tired, 
I go to school on week days and to church on 
Sundays. And then, you know, | have lots of 
fun playing outdoors, and I just love to play with 
you-00-oo.”’ 

“Why,” said the wind, ‘‘you said that almost 
as well as I do.” 

“Tell me what you do all day long, Wind,”’ said 
Bess. 

“Oh, I’m very busy,”’ answered the wind! ‘‘Mon- 
day is my busiest day, for I dry all the clothes in 
the world on Monday. On days when the fisher- 
men want to go out fishing, I tell them which way 
I am blowing by speaking through the trees and 
the weathervane, so they know whether it is safe 
to go out. Then I help the sailboats along so that 
they skim over the water very fast. I blow dead 
leaves over the roots of the flowers so that they will 
not freeze in winter, and | clear them away in the 
spring and help Mother Nature clean house. 

“Then along with my work there is always a 
little fun, such as blowing hats off, and winding 
skirts around so hard that the women have to turn 
around to get unwound. 
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“T fly kites for little boys and wave flags for school 
children and blow clouds away to make clear days. 
I suppose you thought the sun made the pleasant 
days, but I help, too.” 

.*To-night when I was on my way here, I saw a 
little boy whose hands were all red with the cold, 
and as I went by, he said, ‘My, but that’s a cold 
wind,’ so I didn’t go near him again. I felt sorry 
for him.” 


“Oh, stop, please,’ cried Bess. ‘You've told 


me so much I’m almost dizzy. 


all, rich and poor, big and little. I'll run and get 
a pair of mittens for you to give to the little boy 
whose hands were so cold.’ 

“Bess! Bess! wake up! Supper’s ready and 
Did you have a good nap by the fire?” 
and Bess looked up and found mother bending over 
her. 

“Oh, mother, isn’t it wonderful that 
can do so many things all over the world. 


such a nice dream.”’ 


Waiting. 


the wind 
I’ve had 


You do more than And while Bess was eating her supper, she 
I ever thought you did. | guess you’re a friend to told her mother all about it. 
BS BS BS BS BS BS 
By Inez Gordon Brown 
Whirl-ing and_ whirl - ing 1 way up so high, This the wind- mill with arms toward the sky; 
ing and whirl - ing a- round and a- round, Thus the fresh wa - ter it pumps from the ground. 
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Two children stand in the center of the circle, back to back. 


and right low. 


words of the song. 
mills. 


Each extends arms, left high 


On accented words the right is lifted and left lowered, so there is an effect of 
whirling as the children’s arms are constantly crossed. 


The other children in the circle sing the 


After this, the music is repeated so that all have an opportunity to be wind- 


It has been my experience in teaching rhythms that children throw themselves more easily 
into the spirit of the music if it suggests a very definite picture, so it is better to have the words 
sung first by the group while one or two of the more capable children go through the motions. 
Children should not attempt to exercise vigorously and sing at the same time. 


The Spirit of Giving 


By Anna A. Kingman, Wellesley, Mass. 


AN it be true that we kindergartners actually 

“dread Christmas,” sigh with relief when it 

is over, and “‘fall into the general holiday madness,”’ 

as the writer of Shall the Children Make Christmas 

Presents in our December KINDERGARTEN AND 
First GRADE would have us believe? 

If there are those working with such feelings, let 
them enjoy a Christmas with children, keeping in 
mind some of the following suggestions. 

First, let us consider Froebel’s Mother Play 
picture, The Flower Basket, which is ‘‘so often used,” 
as the author of the article says, “as a basis for 
Christmas giving.”” We see here the family group, 
father, mother, and children. It being the father’s 
birthday, all are to share in its celebration. And 
how? By each one giving what he is able. The 
value, then, is not in the gift itself, but in the fact 
that each contributes his share, however 
Here we see plainly the standard. It 
seem too ideal for all practical purposes. 
contrary, it is a most hopeful standard. 

Here, in kindergarten, we may foster the “‘invisi- 
ble cord”’ by which the child is held to his parents, by 
helping him in his efforts to make his gifts for them. 
Again, we may strengthen the contact between 
school and home by having the children make here 
what they give there. 


small. 
does not 
On the 


bonds, which so 
need strengthening always, can in no other way 
be realized as well as by an actual expression of 
effort. It would be foolish to expect children to 
enter into the spirit of giving without the tangible, 
concrete act. By all means do they “learn by 
as well as “grow by doing.” Take away 
the making of gifts and we are in danger of taking 
away the true spirit of giving. And certainly 
“the gift without the giver is bare.”’ Can we not 
appreciate a gift made by a child? If not, at least 
we can know how great is the value to the child 
who has given his best effort. 


‘These 


doing”’ 


Just as we recognize 
and value the results of mature skill, so must we 
respect the effort of the child. The two, alike in 
springing from the same desire, differ only in rising 
to different planes. 


In guiding our children, we must make our 


patterns or suggestions simple and within the child’s 
ability. Otherwise, how soon he becomes restless 
and inattentive! There are enough useful presents 
within his power to make, such as calendars, book- 
marks, and writing pads. With his previous experi- 
ence, these may be made by all with enough artistic 
finish to warrant being given to friends. If not, 
considering first our child, let us guide him wisely 
into making what he is able. In so doing, we 
recognize his stage of development and guide the 
hand while at the same time we foster the desire 
to do for others. 

On the other hand, should we encourage the 
children to buy their Christmas gifts, we have neither 
reached our spiritual aim, nor even considered hand 
work as valuable. There would then be no thought, 
no planning, no judgment. It would be as if the 
child gained his ideas of giving on the adult plane. 
We, ourselves, are glad to transform our earnings 
into gifts, but have we not first given our services 
in order that we may in turn give to others? 

And now let us transfer this wonderful spirit of 
giving into the realm of childhood. We find it 
typified in the picture of Santa Claus, the mysteri- 
ous, fanciful fellow, who enchants us. all with his 
cheerful spirit and bountiful pack. How much 
better it would be to leave him as we imagine him 
without trying to visualize his being! The children’s 
joy in Santa is just as real in their fanciful pictures, 
as if they could actually see him. No one, knowing 
children, could doubt their faith in him. And if 
we do eliminate all this imaginary picture, and 
attempt to make Santa Claus real by “placing a 
telephone near by whereby to give orders to Santa,” 
are we not thwarting a great asset of our children; 
namely, imaginative, creative power which we need 
always whether young or old? 

But let us go a step further, and never miss the 
opportunity of bringing to the minds of the children 
the story of the first Christmas. Together, as 
children, we look to the ‘‘Giver of every good and 
perfect gift,’’ learning anew the spirit of real sacrifice 
in the story of the first and greatest Gift the world 
has ever known. 


International Kindergarten Union 


Slogan: 


Every Kindergartner in the World an Associate Member of the I. K. U. 


Officers 


President, Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, Washington, D. C. 

First Vice-President, Miss Stella A. McCarty, Baltimore, Md. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Grace E. Barnard, Oakland, Cal. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Edna D. Baker, Chicago, Ill. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Washington, D. C. 


Twenty-eighth Annual Convention, Detroit, Mich., May 2-7, 1921 


HEADQUARTERS: 


HOTEL STATLER 


Interesting Features of the Convention City 


THE Local Committees are hard at work com- 

pleting plans for the I. K. U. convention, and a 
very hearty welcome will be extended to those who 
go to the meeting in May. 
Detroit is unique in many features and it is 
hoped that visitors will take advantage of the excur- 
sions which will be suggested. It is to be regretted 
that water excursions will be impossible, as the 
river boats do not operate until late in June, owing 
to the late season in this locality. 

The home of Pewabic pottery is in Detroit, and 
it is worthy of mention that this was a lost art for 
hundreds of years, and that the process was redis- 
covered by a Detroit woman, who has made this 
pottery world famous. 

The new Public Library, one of the most beauti- 
ful in the country, is nearly completed and a very 
cordial invitation to visit it has been extended to 
the I. kK. U. by Mr. Strohm, librarian. 

The béauty of Belle Isle is known to every one. 
It is the only island park in the world and is noted 
for its natural beauty. It is called the “Poor Man’s 
Paradise.” 

Detroit’s great automobile industry, with its 
huge factories, is known the country over, and a 
trip through Ford’s may be enjoyable to some. 

Along the line of educational interests, Detroit 
presents some excellent features. 


There are one hundred and twenty-eight kinder- 
gartens in the elementary schools, each running two 
full kindergartens a day, with a combined enroll- 
ment of over 11,000. 

The Platoon system for caring for large numbers 
of. children is rapidly growing in favor, twenty- 
six schools now being operated according to this 
system. 

The city conducts special schools for the blind, 
crippled, and deaf. The children are called for 
and taken home by officers from the Police Depart- 
ment in the city busses. Detroit is very proud of 
this feature. 

Rooms for children of unusual mentality; open- 
air rooms for tubercular children; vocational school, 


technical science and manual 
training centers are all worthy of mention. 
Detroit now 


section 


schools, domestic 


has a State Teachers’ College, a 
operating in Central High School, 
where two thousand teachers are enrolled in even- 
ing classes, taking desired courses for which they 
receive college credit. 


now 


The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, under the 


direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, is second to 


none in the country, and a series of concerts has 
been planned by the director to be given in the high 
schools, in order to 


familiarize children with the 


best music. 


b 


Local Committees for the Detroit 
Convention 


General Chairman: Miss Mabelle Guilloz, 3308 


Chope Place. 
Miss Mary Seitz. 
Accommodations: 


Headquarters: 
Miss Helen Breivogel. 
Miss Janet Thorpe. 
Hospitality: Miss Josephine Dupont. 

Miss Laura Wright. 
Transportation: Miss Anne Macaulay. 
Music: Miss Edna Sylvester. 

Exhibit: Miss Sylvia Schlee. 


Press: 


Places of \leeting: 


Badges and Decorations: 


Miss Elizabeth Girardin. 
Finance: Miss Elise Lemaire. 
Credentials: Miss Kate Hopper. 
Printing: Miss Libbie Finlay. 


Visiting Kindergartens: Miss Elizabeth Cullen. 


Accommodations in Detroit 


Hotel Statler, Headquarters: Room with shower, 
one person, $3.00-$3.50; two persons (double bed), 
$5.00-$5.50. Room with shower and tub, one per- 
son, $4.00-$7.00; two persons (double bed), $6.00- 
$10.00; two persons, two beds, $7.00-$10.00. Room 
with shower and tub, three persons, two beds, $7.50- 
$10.00; four three $8.00-$10.00; 
five persons, five beds, $10.00. , 

It is suggested by the hotel that it will greatly 
facilitate matters if delegates will pair themselves 
off in making reservations so that the hotel man- 
agement will know just which persons are to room 
together. 


persons, beds, 


Other hotels recommended by the Local Com- 
mittee: 

Hotel Tuller: (all rooms with bath) Single, 
$3.00; double, $5.00. 

Hotel Fort Shelby: Single, $3.00; double, $5.00. 

Charlevoix Hotel: Single, without bath, $2.00; 
double, $3.00; single with bath, $3.00-$4.00; double, 
with bath, $4.50-$5.00; suite, two rooms with bath, 
$4.00-$8.00; four rooms, with bath, $10. 


Hotel Cadillac: Single, without bath, $2.00- 
$2.50; with bath, $3.50-$4.00; double, without 
bath, $3.50-$4.00; with bath, $5.00-$6.00; four in 


a room, without bath, $1.50 each; with bath, $2.00 
each. 

The Dixieland Inn: (A new, small hotel, opened 
by two Southern women, one of whom is a former 
kindergartner; caters to women especially) Rooms 
without running water, $1.50; with running water, 
$2.00; two rooms with bath, for two persons, $5.00; 
three rooms with bath, for three persons, $7.00. 
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Reservations at hotels should be made directly 
with hotel management and should be made EARLY. 

For further information about small 
hotels or about any other matters 
accommodations, write to 


family 
concerning 


Miss HELEN C. BREIVOGEL, 
Chairman, Committee on Accommodations. 
745 Webb Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Important Information Concerning 

Transportation to Detroit 
The Central Passenger Association, covering 
much of the territory in the central part. of the 
country, has already granted a reduced rate of one 
and one half fare on the ‘‘Certificate Plan,’ to the 
I. Kk. U. convention in Detroit, and it is hoped that 
other passenger associations throughout the country 
will take similar action. The reduction is subject 
to certain conditions, as follows: 

1. Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fare for 
the going journey may be obtained on any of the 
following dates (but not on any other date), April 
28-May 4. Be sure that, when purchasing your 
going ticket, you request a CERTIFICATE. Do 
make the mistake of asking for a ‘‘recetpt.”’ 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for 
ticket and certificate at least thirty minutes before 
departure of train on which you will begin your 
journey. 

3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. If 
you inquire at your home station, you can ascer- 
tain whether certificates and through tickets can be 
obtained to place of meeting. 


not 


If not obtainable at 
your home station, the agent will inform you at 
what station they can be obtained. You can in 
such case purchase a local ticket to the station which 
has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a 
through ticket and at the same time ask for and 
obtain a certificate to the place of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your arrival at the meeting 
present your certificate to the indorsing officer, Miss 
Anne Macaulay, as the reduced fare for the return 
journey will not apply unless you are properly 
identified as provided for by the certificate. 

5. It has been arranged that the Special Agent 
of the carriers will be in attendance on May 4 and 5, 
from 8.30 A.M. to 5.30 P.M., to validate certificates. 
If you arrive at the meeting and leave for home 
again prior to the Special Agent’s arrival, or if you 
arrive at the meeting later than May 5, after the 
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Special Agent has left, you cannot have your certif- 
icate validated and consequently you will not obtain 
the benefit of the reduction on the home journey. 
No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to 
either obtain a proper certificate nor on account of 
failure to have the certificate validated. 

6. So as to prevent disappointment, it must 
be understood that the the return 
journey is not guaranteed, but is contingent on an 
attendance of not less than 350 members of the 
organization at the meeting and dependent members 


reduction on 


of their families, holding regularly issued certifi- 
cates obtained from ticket agents at starting points, 


showing payment of regular one-way tariff fare 
of not less than 67 cents on going journey. 

7. Ifthe necessary minimum of 350 certificates 
are presented to the Special Agent, and your certifi- 
cate is duly validated, you will be entitled, up to and 
and including May 10, to a return ticket via the same 
route over which you made the going journey, at 
one half of the regular one-way tariff fare from the 
place of the meeting to the point at which your 
certificate was issued. 

8. Return ticket issued at the reduced fare will 
not be good on any limited train on which such 
reduced fare transportation is not honored. 


THE Detroit board of education conducts nine types of special classes, which care 
for 3,661 children who are handicapped mentally or physically. 


Some Activities of the Kindergarten Division 


Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 


HE daily requests for extension material received 
by the Bureau are most reassuring as an index 
of the extent of interest in the kindergarten move- 
ment throughout the country. The Kindergarten 
Charts of the National Child Welfare Association 
with their charming pictures and mottoes have 
proved a most practical means of publicity. The 
Kindergarten Division has twelve sets and these 
are sent out for use in large educational conferences, 
where they have attracted much attention, being 
displayed conspicuously on the walls of the buildings 
where the meetings are held. These charts are 
also sent to individuals who may wish to use them 
for a single meeting, or who may act as a distributing 
agent for a number of communities. This kind of 
propaganda has been carried on in North Dakota, 
Indiana, Ohio, North Carolina, Wyoming, Rhode 
Island, Florida, Wisconsin, and in the British West 
Indies. The five sets of lantern slides with an 
accompanying lecture are also constantly in use in 
the field. The delay in preparation of a new set 
of slides has been due to the fact that it is very diffi- 
cult to secure a sufficient number of clear prints of 
modern activities in the kindergarten and first grade. 
If any information can be given the Kindergarten 
Division as to the cities from which such prints 
may be obtained, the information will be gratefully 
received. 
Another phase of extension work has been the 
sending of information to presidents of kindergarten 


associations, to superintendents of public instruc- 
tion in various states, to presidents of women’s 
clubs, and to presidents of the State Congress of 
Mothers in regard to the ranking of their particular 
states in the percentage of children of kindergarten 
age enrolled in kindergartens. This information 
has been compiled from a bulletin of the Bureau 
of Education entitled A Statistical Survey of Educa- 
tion. ‘The statistics show that California has be- 
come the leading kindergarten state in the country, 
outranking New York, which had hitherto occupied 
first place. California's 
that of New York is 30. Other states which are 
near the top in the percentage of children enrolled 
in kindergartens are New Jersey 29, Michigan 21, 
Connecticut Island 22, 
Illinois 20. 

There is urgent need for a series of new illustrated 
leaflets for propaganda purposes. An _ additional 
3,500 copies of the illustrated circular The Child and 
the Kindergarten were published in the fall, but 
these copies are almost 
exhausted. A new leaflet containing indorsements 
of the kindergarten from such well-known people 
as Jane Addams, Dr. McMurry, Hamilton Mabie, 
etc., is ready for publication, but the printing fund 
of the Bureau was exhausted early in the year. 
No printing can be done for the next six months, so 
neither the propaganda leaflet nor the Housing and 
Equipment Bulletin can go to press before the first 


percentage is 32, while 


25, Wisconsin 23, Rhode 


free distribution 


ees 
| 
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of July. Typed material is sent on this subject, hope that you will be disposed to fulfill our 
in answer to requests, until the bulletin can be  request.”’ 


printed. 

An interesting aspect of the work in the Bureau 
of Education is the opportunity to meet representa- 
tives of foreign countries who are interested if the 
new opportunities for educational progress in the 
period following the war. It has been the privilege 
of the Kindergarten Specialists within the past few 
months to discuss early elementary education with 
representatives from Mexico, Peru, China, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Australia. Written requests from 
foreign countries show a great interest in the educa- 
tion of the younger children in the schools. In a 
request from The Comenius Library in Leipzig for 
information on kindergarten legislation, statistics, 
and methods occurs this significant paragraph: 

“The English Education Act of 1918, which 
made the Nursery School obligatory, gave to the 
champions of Froebel’s ideas in Germany the courage 
to demand like action from the State, inspite of the 
unfavorable financial situation. 

“Theoretically, we have sufficient preparation, 
and many private kindergartens meet every require- 
ment, but we still lack the all-embracing develop- 
ment into a national undertaking. 
ought to bring this. 

“As questions touching education are acquiring 
a more and more international character, and as 
the world-democracy—such as the best minds in 
America long for—requires a world-pedagogy, we 


The near future 


The Kindergarten Division is being called upon 
to assist in School Surveys made by the Bureau of 
Education. One of the specialists was included 
in the staff of the Survey of Winchester, Mass., of 
Elizabeth City, N. C., and Wilmington, Del. The 
Kindergarten Division will also be represented in 
the Survey to be made of Wheeling, W. Va. Only 
one of these cities has kindergartens. In the other 
cities the work in the lower grades was observed 
and evaluated, particularly those subjects which are 
the outgrowth of kindergarten activities. 

In addition to field work in the form of surveys, 
many addresses have been given on both the educa- 
tional and extension phases of kindergarten work 
by a representative of the Kindergarten Division. 
These addresses were given before the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Ohio State 
meeting of the Federation, and State and County 
Teachers’ meetings in Ohio, Omaha, New York, 
and Massachusetts. 

While there is evidence of an ever-increasing 
interest in the kindergarten movement, there is 
also evidence of the need for more active work 
than ever before. The rights of the youngest 
children in our school system must be constantly 
kept before the public, so that any economy that 
may be contemplated will not be at the expense of 
the kindergarten. JuLIA WADE ABBOT, 

Specialist in Kindergarten Education. 


Extracts from a Letter from Miss Rachel Clark of the Kindergarten Unit in France 


On July 18 I left for Vie-sur-Aisne, with Miss 
Curtis, to start a traveling kindergarten and hold 
the position until Miss Milne should come after 
her vacation. I was there three weeks and while 
there I lived with the Comité Américain pour les 
Régions Dévastées, commonly called the C. A. R. D. 
and known in the States as ‘“Miss Morgan’s Com- 
mittee.” Miss Margaret Parsons was in charge 
and her sister, Miss Alice, had the children’s work. 

So complete was the organization that within 
twenty-four hours I was teaching in my first class 
seventeen kilometers (10 miles) away. Miss Sophie 
Smith and I would pack into the back of our car 
chairs, tables, victrola, and other needed materials 
and start off to our morning or afternoon class. On 


the way we would pick up on the front seat with us 
the children who lived too far from the class to 
walk. Of course the ride was a great pleasure to 
them. Their parents would come running out 
with them when we honked the horn, lift them in, 
and wave “good-bye.”” Sometimes they would tuck 
in the back of the car a basket of ‘“‘salade’’ (huge 
heads of lettuce) from their garden, their only 
means of appreciation. Those who had no little 
ones to send stood in their doorways or windows to 
wave as we passed. All the world loves a little 
child. 

The summer weather in France is perfect, so we 
usually arranged our tables and chairs out of doors 
and the class began. Of course there was always 
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an interested group of on-lookers. ‘Their faces 
reflected the happiness of the children and we were 
repaid to see smiles on faces, aged and careworn and 
oh, so sad! ... Thanks to the relief work of the 
Comité the children were well fed and clothed. 
Their homes had been somewhat restored so they 
were comfortable and the children were ready for 
work. 

I came to Lille the 13th of August. For the 
rest of the week I observed the exceptionally fine 
work done at both Lens and Liévin. On Monday 
I was sent to work with Miss Vera Brown at La 
Bassée. Miss Brown was the pioneer for Jardin d’ 
Enfant work in the north. ... With the help of a 
band of German prisoners we put the army tent, 
our school building, in good condition. We cleared 
enough ground around the tent for playing and 
easy passing. We put up camouflage as a fence 
to mark off our possessions. The government gave 
us a baraque for our own use wherein to rest 
and keep our materials. The prisoners helped us 
to put that in excellent condition with outside porch, 
flower boxes, paint on all sides, and simple furniture 
in the inside. 

School began the 21st of August. One hundred 
and five children were registered the first_half hour. 
We had two classes, morning and afternoon. In 
the morning the little children from four to eight 
years old came. In the afternoon those from eight 
to fourteen years attended. There had,|been no 
school in the place, so the school life was most 
appreciated. 

Before the war the town had been one of wealth. 
Being centrally located between the mining towns 
further southwest and the agricultural villages 
toward Lille, it was the home of the “‘middleman”’ 
for the farmers and miners. Scarcely a third of 
those prosperous townsfolk have returned. Those 
who have dwell in wooden baraques, covered-over 
cellars, or two-room huts made of the best “‘left- 
over” cement and bricks. Both wood and coal 
are scarce for fuel. I tremble to think how they 
will suffer in the winter. 


While there are many evidénces that the kin- 
dergarten is progressing in different parts of the 
country, it is more imperative than ever that the 
friends of the kindergarten work in its behalf. 
The large school budgets, due to after-war building 
programs and the necessary increase in teachers’ 
salaries, too often are made an excuse for economy 
at the expense of the youngest children in the school 
system. 

Every kindergarten teacher should be interested 
in extending the cause, and the most effective means 
is for every individual to become a member of a 
kindergarten organization.— Bureau of Education. 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


‘*Story-approach’’ method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures 
in colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


‘‘Story-approach’’ method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All picturesin color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 


The new book in the series of Wide- Awake Readers. 


For Grade I: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


For Grade Ill: op HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES, 80 —_ 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cen 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS: A NATURE READER, 75 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


TARYS Teach 

eacher should kee 

EDU@ATION in touch with the 
Primary Grades. 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 


Will keep you informed of the 

advanced educational thought 

oftheday. YOUprofit bythe 
exchange of ideas that other teachers have pains- 
takingly and successfully worked out—the ‘‘telling 
you how’’ that troublesome problem in discipline 
and a hundred other difficulties have been success- 
fully met by some teacher somewhere. 

YOU know no truly progressive teacher can 
afford NOT to profit by the experience of other 
teachers. 

So PRIMARY EDUCATION will bring the ideas 
to you. Primary Education gives many valuable 
and practical helps and suggestions for kindergar- 
ten teachers. Send usa postal and we will gladly 
send you a few back numbers as samples. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Order All Your Magazines «.» «. 


Magazine Department of Milton Bradley Company 


WE solicit your subscription for any 
magazine published and can furnish all 


magazines, 
binations, 
prices. 


either singly or in com- 
at the lowest prevailing 


The Magazine Department is oper- 
ated by Milton Bradley Company at 
Springfield, and through their branch 


offices and agencies. 


You can add your 


magazine subscriptions to orders for 
supplies and they will have prompt and 


careful attention. 


In ordering from us you are not only assured of the lowest rates, but you have 
the satisfaction of dealing with a concern which you know is reliable and financially 
responsible. This is a fact which you should carefully consider when placing orders 


for magazines. 


SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS 


The Kindergarten and First Grade 
Primary Education........ 


The Kindergarten and First Grade........................0055 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans.......................0.. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade. 
National School Digest 


The Kindergarten and First Grade...... 
School Arts Magazine. . 


The Kindergarten and First Grade...... 
Industrial Arts Magazine : 


The Kindergarten and First Grade.... 
Woman’s Home Companion 


The and First Grade 
Musician. 


The Kindergarten and First Grade. . 
Mothers’ Magazine........ 


fi 

Bins 
oo 
So oO 


Our Price 
$3.70 
Our Price 
$3.70 


Our Price 


$3.70 


Our Price 


$4.70 


Our Price 


$4.35 


Our Price 


$3.85 


Our Price 


$4.85 


Our Price 


$2.25 


Remember that you can club THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE with 
any magazine published and save money on both 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT 


Springfield, Mass. Boston 


Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Philadelphia 


Kansas City: HOOVER BROS. 


Contributions to Kindergarten 
Unit in France 


Kindergarten Senior Class, State 

Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. $30.00 
Springfield Normal Kindergarten 

Training School, Springfield, 

Kindergarten Children of Illinois 

State Normal University, Nor- 

Froebel Club, Scranton, Pa.... 10.00 
Senior Class, Adelaide Illman 

Training School for Kindergart- 

ners, Philadelphia, Pa........ 10.00 
Froebel Mothers’ Club, Grand 


Kindergarten Children, Muncie, 

Miss Mary C. Shute, Boston, 

Miss Katharine H. Shute, Boston, 

Kindergarten Children of Frank C. 

Havens School, Piedmont, Cal. 1.98 


Total amount of contributions received 
through I. K. U., $24,684.76. 

Send contributions to Miss May Mur- 
ray, Treasurer 1. K. U., Box 1626, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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New Edition of Poetry and 
Story List 


THE demand for the list of 
Poetry and Stories for Kindergar- 
ten, First and Second Grades, com- 
piled by the Literature Commit- 
tee of the I. K. U., has been so 
great that the first edition was 
soon exhausted. 

A new edition is now ready for 
distribution. 

This list should be brought to 
the attention of every teacher of 
kindergarten, first and _ second 
grades, every superintendent, and 
any one who is interested in the 
education of little children. It 
has been prepared with much 
careful thought on the part of a 
committee of fourteen trained 
women who are familiar with 
literature for children and whose 
judgment is of the best. It 
should prove a helpful and reliable 
guide to teachers in the selection 
of stories and poems to present to 
little children. 

Copies of the list are on sale by 
Miss May Murray, Treasurer lI. 
K. U., Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 

Single copies, 15 cents; post- 
age 1 cent. 

Fifty copies, $6.00; postage 
additional according to _ parcel 
post zone. 

One hundred copies, $10.00; 
postage additional. 
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News Items 


THE Educational Department 
of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company is offering a series of 
choice records for use in kinder- 
garten and lower grades. The 
pamphlets issued contain excel- 
lent instruction and descriptive 
matter for the aid of the teacher. 
The entire series has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Prof. 
Patty Hill and her staff of teachers. 
Horace Mann Kindergarten served 
as a laboratory for this interest- 
ing cultural study. The records 
are attracting the immediate at- 
tention of teachers looking for a 
purely musical way to approach 
the problem of the graphophone, 
and they do credit to the educa- 
tional department of a great firm 
largely devoted to the more popu- 
lar side of mechanical music. 

As there are 4,000,000 children 
for whom kindergartens have not 
been provided, efforts are now 
being made in many states to 
secure laws which will stimulate 
kindergarten extension. If you 
can offer any assistance in securing 
this legislation in your own state, 
you are urged to write at once to 
the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City, stating just what you 
can do to help. 

The children at Fort Monroe 
Old Point Comfort, Va.) are 
enjoying a newly established kin- 
dergarten, under the direction of 


Miss Edna Eighmey. It is ex- 
pected that kindergartens will 
soon be opened in other army 


posts. 


Boston Froebel Club 


THE January meeting of the 
Boston Froebel Club was in the 
form of a dinner, given at the 
rooms of the Twentieth Century 
Club, and attended by nearly two 
hundred members of the club and 
guests. A program of music and 
speaking was enjoyed after the 
dinner, with Miss Margaret Seaver 
as toastmistress. The Glee Club 
sang several selections under the 
direction of Miss Hazelton, and 
the subject of old and new methods 
was presented by the speakers. 
Miss Lucy Kummer took the con- 
servative side, and entertained 


the audience with a very clever 
and witty presentation of her sub- 
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THE TEACHERS’ 
PRACTICE BOOK 


By Twenty Authors of Special Note 


The Teachers’ Practice Book is a | 
paper-bound 100-page (9 x 12) book of | 
illustrated plans and helps that place 
the volume at the head of all similar | 
publications. This compendium of good | 
things, equal to an ordinary volume of 
400 pages, will be sent to you free of 
cost for prompt payment of inclosed 
bill for your subscription to The School 
Century. The book contains the fol- 
lowing: 


Monthly School Plans 


A primary feature of the Practice 


Book is its practical school plans for | . 


each month of the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive. Work 
relating to the seasons and special days 
isincluded. All plans are well illustrated 
and directions are given for working 
them out in your school. They have all 
been tried and found good. The plans 
will enliven your school work. 


Handicraft Exercises 


Included in the monthly plans is 
plenty of manual work for the grades, 
including cardboard work, paper folding, 
paper cutting, drawing, and wood work. 
The handicraft exercises are well illus- 
trated with full diagrams and directions 
for doing the work. 


Busy Work Calendars 


An unusual series of lessons in busy 
work and hand work for pupils in the 
primary grades is a series of busy work 
calendars with illustrations and instruc- 
tions for making them. Each calendar 
will serve for busy work throughout 
the month. There is one for each 
school month in the year. 


School Entertainment Programs 


There are sixteen pages (equal to 
forty-eight ordinary pages) of special 
day programs that have been used suc- 
cessfully. They include programs for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln Day, 
Washington Day, Longfellow Day, Arbor 
Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, etc. 


Games for Schoolroom and Play- 
ground 


A variety of games suitable for the 
playground and for indoor exercises 
add to the practical value of the book. 


School Songs 


A number of the most popular school 
songs published in past years in The 
School Century are given with words 
and music. 


Language Stories 


Sixty short language stories for 
reproduction exercises in language teach- 
ing, prepared by a half dozen different 
authors good at writing language stories, 
are included in this department. 


American Author Studies 


This the 


biographical 


department of 
includes 
studies, 


valuable 
Practice Book 
and literary with portraits, 
of the leading American authors who 
have given to our country its classic 
literature. It is a valuable aid in 
teaching authors and their literature 
in the grades. The authors included 
are Irving, Bryant, Whittier. Hawthorne, 
Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Eugene 
Field, and James Whitcomb Riley. 


100 LARGE DOUBLE COLUMN PAGES, 9x12 


Most Practical Book of Special Plans and Helps 
Ever Published 


PRICE, 60 CENTS THE COPY 


ADDRESS 


The School Century, 


Oak Park, Illinois 
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Kindergarten 


Publications 


Experimental Studies in Kindergar- 
ten Education. Edited by Patty 
Smith Hill. 40 cents. 


The Psychology of Drawing. Imag- 
ination and Expression. Culture 
and Industry in Education. Re- 
prints of articles by John Dewey. 

20 cents. 


Kindergarten Record Cards. 3 cards. 
(Used in the Horace Mann Kinder- 
garten, New York City.) Devised 
by Patty Smith Hill. 


10 cents a set. 


Published by 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


NEW YORK CITY 


Kindergarten Teachers 


We can offer you a good choice of 
positions and range of territory. 


From June, 1919, to June, 1920, we 
were asked to recommend kindergarten 
teachers for places in New York State, 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 


Maryland, lowa, Arkansas, Nevada, 
and Florida. 
Try our agency for advancement. Blanks 


and circular on request. 
to all inquiries. 


Prompt attention given 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 
C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Kindergarten Supplies 


We are the Southwestern dis- 
tributers of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s Kindergarten Sup- 
plies and carry a complete line 
of Kindergarten equipment. 118 
page catalogue mailed free on 
application. 


Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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ject in the form of verse. Miss 
Lillian B. Poor spoke on the proj- 
ect method, telling what it was 
doing for the children of Boston. 

Mrs. Helen Craig, president of 
the club, then spoke of her visit to 
the kindergartens conducted by 
the Kindergarten Unit in France 
during the past summer, and of 
the plans for further work in other 
countries. An appeal was made 
for more funds for the Unit. Miss 
Baker, one of the Unit kinder- 
gartners who has recently returned 
to this country, was present and 
gave a word of greeting and of 
appreciation for the opportunity 
which had been given her to have 
a share in this great work. 


Need of Extension of Kinder- 
gartens 


At the Friday afternoon session 
of the Regional Citizens’ Con- 
ference called by Commissioner 
Claxton in New York City, 
January 28-29, with representa- 
tives from the states of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and New York, 
Major Bradley Martin, President 
of the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, gave an address on the 
urgent need for kindergarten ex- 
tension, in which he said: 

‘This country has not only been 
a laggard in starting kindergartens, 
but also has been behind in ex- 
tending kindergartens to the mass 
of its population. As early as 
1905 little Belgium was giving 
kindergarten instruction to more 
than 50 per cent of its children of 
three to six years of age, whilst 
even at the present day we are 
providing education for less than 
12 per cent of our children of 
kindergarten age. 

“The importance of kinder- 
garten training has been conceded, 
and every Commissioner of Educa- 
tion we have had in Washington 
has been in favor of it. But there 
is one phase of kindergarten educa- 
tion that I should like to dwell on 
as particularly important at the 
present time when the world is 
filled with unrest, and that is the 
kindergarten as an Americanizing 
influence. The kindergarten is 
obviously the ideal means of Amer- 
icanizing the family through the 
child; as the child through singing 
patriotic songs and playing games 


with other children and _ receiv- 
ing moral and ethical instruction 
not only learns our language, but 
also adopts our point of view and 
becomes a patriotic citizen; and 
through mothers’ meetings and 
home visits the family is assisted 
by the kindergarten teacher in the 
difficult task of adapting itself to 
the economic and social conditions 
that it finds in this country. 


“Experience has shown that a 
standard kindergarten law which 
provides that upon petition of the 
parents or guardians of not less 
than 25 children between the ages 
of four and six residing within the 
school district a kindergarten shall 
be added to the school, most 
successfully stimulates  kinder- 
garten extension. 

“The kindergarten situation in 
the three states represented at 
this meeting is as follows: 

‘“‘New Jersey has had a permis- 
sive kindergarten law since 1899, 
Many attempts have been made 
by the National Kindergarten 
Association to urge state organiza- 
tions to legislative action. Inter- 
est has recently been manifested 
by the New Jersey .Chamber of 
Commerce at Newark, and by the 
New Jersey Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. 

“Pennsylvania has had a per- 
missive kindergarten law since 
1897. The subject of better kin- 
dergarten legislation has been 
agitated in that state since 1914,— 
and this year the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, with the indorsement of 
the Federation of Pennsylvania 
Women, is introducing a bill de- 
signed to stimulate kindergarten 
extension. 

“In New York State a kinder- 
garten bill has been introduced 
twice; the first year it passed the 
Assembly unanimously, and the 
second year it passed the Senate 
unanimously. The friends of the 
New York kindergarten bill are 
hopeful for its successful passage 
this year, although there will no 
doubt be a good deal of opposition 
on the grounds of economy. 

“When we read day after day 
in the press of crime waves, dis- 
content, and anarchy, we should 
realize that the real question is not 
whether we can afford to have 
kindergartens, but whether we 
can afford not to have them.”’ 
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Active State Organization 

THE Massachusetts State Kin- 
dergarten Association has been 
organized only nine months but 
the interest shown in the purpose 
of the association is most gratify- 
ing. The membership consists of 
nearly five hundred and these are 
active, not passive, members of 
the organization. 

The Publicity Committee has 
made the following plans: 

1. The division of the state 
into counties has been taken as 
a working basis. It is hoped that 
some person may be found to 
represent each county who will 
be ready to advance the work of 
the association. 

2. The first effort of the com- 
mittee will be to secure opportuni- 
ties for lectures to be given before 
women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions. It is the opinion of the 
committee that the personal mes- 
sage is far more effective than the 
written, although pamphlets and 
other literature will be distributed. 

If there is any one living in the 
counties of Barnstable, Hamp- 
shire, or Plymouth, who would be 
willing to further the cause of 
the association in any way, will 
they please write to 

Mrs. M. R. WOLFARD, 
Chairman Publicity Committee. 
29 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Teaching Citizenship 

RECOGNITION of the value of 
the kindergarten in the teaching 
of patriotism and citizenship is 
given by Miss Etta Leighton in 
her opening sentence in the chap- 
ter on Teaching Citizenship in 
Grades I to IV of the Teachers’ 
Patriotic Leaflets. She says: 
“Concrete teaching in Citizenship 
should begin in the first year of 
school—does begin if the child has 
kindergarten training—because 
the child comes into social rela- 
tions with his fellows.” 

These leaflets are issued by the 
National Security League, and 
thousands of copies have been cir- 
culated among _ public school 
teachers. Miss Leighton, who is 
Civic secretary of the League, is 
glad to answer any questions from 
teachers concerning their work in 
civics or patriotism. She may be 
addressed in care of the National 
Security League, 17 East 49th St., 
New York City. 


Postgraduate Course in 
Child Hygiene 


STANDARDS for child hygiene 
nursing advanced a step when a 
Post-Graduate Course in Child 
Hygiene opened at the State Nor- 
mal School at Trenton, N. J. 
The course has been arranged at 
the suggestion of the New Jersey 
State Department of Health in 
co-operation with the State Nor- 
mal School. Training is given 
in fundamentals of child care, in 
applied hygiene, in social case 
work, and in the many other 
phases of public health work with 
which child hygiene nurses come 
in contact, in their direct rela- 
tion to their work. 

Most of the success of a child 
hygiene nurse depends on_ her 
ability to teach the mother how 
to take care of herself and her 
baby and the school child what 
to look out for, so that pedagogy 
has been given a prominent place 
in the program of the course. 
Lectures will be given describing 
the various child caring institu- 
tions and resources of the state, 
counties, cities, and towns, so 
that the nurse will be able to refer 
to the proper agency cases that 
come to her notice that need at- 
tention. Similarly, labor condi- 
tions will be presented to give her 
a better understanding of the 
actual facts in regard to laws in 
New Jersey for the protection of 
pregnant women, married and un- 
married, and for the elimination 
of child labor. 

Housing laws and sanitation 
problems will be presented with 
the view of giving the child 
hygiene nurse the necessary in- 
formation on which to base her 
observations and suggestions 
when she comes in contact with 
violations of municipal ordinances 
in her daily visits in the homes of 
families in her district. Special- 
ists will give instructions con- 
cerning what preventive measures 
can be taken by her towards the 
control and elimination of con- 
tagious diseases, including tuber- 
culosis and venereal diseases. 

Other subjects on the program 
include Prenatal Care, School Hy- 
giene, Home Economics, Oral 
Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, Baby 
Keep-Well Stations, and Home 
Visiting, Pediatrics and Child Hy- 
giene, Vital Statistics and Records. 


ENTAL machines 


for those who want 

to rent. Expert repair 

service for those who 

want their old Under- 
woods repaired. 

The best service will be 


found at the local office. 


Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 


282 Worthington Street 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Crayonex 


éight Colors E 


she AmericanCrayon(o\® 
5 Mew York 


A Practical Box of Wax Crayons 
That Always Secures Results 


Send for our new catalogue 
of school products 


The American Crayon Company 
Established 1835 


Sandusky, Ohio New York 


A highly_ standardized outgrowth of 
Stanford-Binet and the Army Tests. 
— Well suited to the first grade. 


25 cents per sample set. 


THE SENTINEL, Carlisle, Pa. 


PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, including Courses and Methods, 
Keading and How to Teach It, Nature 
Study, Busy Work, and Phonetics, taught 
by Dr. A. H. Campbell, Principal of our 


Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds of teachers 


secure more congenial positions and better 
DR. CAMPBELL, salaries. 


Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write te-day. 
The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 580, Springfield, Mass. 
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Crayonex 
The Myers Mental Measure 
— 


in bringing prompt relief 
from coughing, tickling in the 

throat, inflammation, hoarseness and 

other bronchial discomforts. Guaran- 


teed safe. Prices: 15c, 35c, 75¢ and $1.25 
JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass, 


KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of The Kindergarten and First 
Grade should know about our popular and 
successful Home Kindergarten Course; also 
about the Course in Primary Methods which 
we offer under Dr. A. H. Campbell, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 

We have helped hundreds of teachers 
. secure more congenial postions and better 
DE. CAMPBELL, salaries. 

Principal. 250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


The Home Correspondence School, Dept. 49, Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
ARTISTIC AND MERCANTILE PURPOSES 
SPRINGFIELD 
PHOTO -ENGRAVING CO. 
3 Post Office Square, Springfield, Mass. 


aed in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
Most ail the Boards of Education 1a 
the principal cities, Send for fli- 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
black bowrds, siated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
crayons, crayon holders, easels, 
black board p!ate fn slabs, di videre, 
pointers, stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK GILICATB BOOKELATE 00, 
20-22-24 Vesey St, New York, 


Kindergarten Supplies 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR 


CANADA 


Write for Catalogue 


The GEO. M. HENDRY Co.,Ltd. 


215 Victoria St. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

and Preparstery, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, formal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College Teachers’ 
Prot. Genung and Civil Service Braminations. 
} ne ne 260 page catalog tree. to-day. 
| THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept es. ass. 


PRINGFIELD, M 
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The comprehensiveness of the 
course has been made possible by 
the active co-operation of all 
divisions of the Health Depart- 
ment and of the faculty of the 
Trenton Normal School, as well 
as of specialists in certain fields. 

That the benefits accruing from 
the course will be far-reaching is 
assured by a registration of fifty- 
six child hygiene nurses, who have 
their fields of operation in every 
section of the state, and who will 
thus be able to bring to their 
work a heightened interest and a 
broader knowledge and _ under- 
standing of their immediate prob- 
lems. 

This is the first time, according 
to the Children’s Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, that 
child hygiene nurses employed by 
a State Department of Health 
have been given an opportunity 


Commissioner Claxton’s Report 

IN the recent report of the U. 
S. Commissioner of Education, 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, the kinder- 
garten and primary departments 
hold an important place, and the 
growth and progress in these two 
branches of education are most 
gratifying. 

The strong points emphasized 
in the chapter on Tendencies in 
Primary Education are grading 
the child according to his ability, 
basing courses of study and sub- 
ject-matter upon the child’s expe- 
rience, reading lessons for children 
in non-English speaking families, 
and projects which relate to the 
child’s civic interests. The work 
of the committees of the National 
Council of Primary Education is 
also brought out, and a survey of 
primary education undertaken by 
the Bureau is mentioned. This 
section of the report is well worth 
reading by those in charge of pri- 
mary departments. 

Under the kindergarten section, 
the campaigns for the extension of 
the kindergarten conducted by the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, by state kindergarten asso- 
ciations and others, are given a 
prominent place. The need for 
further extension of the kindergar- 
ten in rural districts is brought 
out, and surveys of education in 
which the establishment of kin- 
dergartens is recommended, espe- 


. of this nature. 


cially in Hawaii, are listed. The 
relation of the kindergarten to the 
home and to the primary school 
has been given special attention 
during the past year, with inter- 
esting results. The University 
of Minnesota was the first of 
the higher institutions to recog- 
nize the importance of including 
child training as a part of home 
making by offering a course in 
child training by a_ kindergarten 
specialist to the students of its 
home economics course. The 
value of the kindergarten in 
Americanization is also empha- 
sized. 

A paragraph in the report rec- 
ognizes the joy brought to the 
children of France by the work of 
the Kindergarten Unit, and shows 
another phase of the results of 
this effort in the establishment of 
a kindergarten training depart- 
ment in one of the French colleges 
for training teachers, because the 
French Government has been con- 
vinced of the value of the educa- 
tional methods of the American 
kindergartners as well as of -the 
value of their social work. 

If one has not kept pace with 
educational progress recently, the 
recognition which is now given to 
the kindergarten will be a revela- 
tion. 

Part Il of the Commissioner’s 
report on Activities of the Bureau 
of Education gives an excellent 
idea of the splendid work done by 
the Bureau and the numerous de- 
tails which are given attention by 
this important division of our na- 
tional government. 


ES 
Annual Meeting 

THE thirtieth annual meeting 
of the New York Kindergarten 
Association was held January 11, 
at the Cosmopolitan Club, New 
York City. 

The president, Mr. George Mc- 
Aneny, presided. He stated that 
only one fourth of the children 
of kindergarten age in New York 
City could be cared for by the 
Board of Education, and urged 
that the work of the New York 
Kindergarten Association should 
not only be generously maintained 
but extended as far as possible. 

Dr. John H. Finley, retiring 
Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, made the 
address. Among other interest- 
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ing things he told of the first 
teacher in Biblical history, Enoch, 
and related the old legend of his 
training by the archangels, and 
his return to the earth to teach 
mankind. Dr. Finley paid a 
beautiful tribute to the teacher 
and thought that the little child 
should have the prototype of 
Enoch to start him on life’s 
educational journey. He told of 
the two pillars erected by Enoch 
on which were inscribed all sorts 
of educational facts and at the 
very top was the alphabet. He 
wondered if two pillars were to be 
erected {now what they would 
carry for little children. 
JANE B. ABL. 

A Unique Christmas Party 

A BEAUTIFUL and practical les- 
son in Americanization was given 
at the Christmas party in the 
Grant School, Pittsburgh, when 
the children in the kindergarten 
were made happy by generous 
donations from the men = and 


women learning English in another , 


part of the same building. 


Dolls were presented to each of \ 


the twenty-five little girls and 
various toys to delight and please 
were given to the boys. Both 
the givers and the recipients were 
most happy in the unique program. 


How THE IDEA STARTED 

The women in Miss Nolin’s 
school of adult foreigners some 
time ago expressed a desire to 
visit the lower grade rooms. A 
visit to the kindergarten was 
accordingly made and was so in- 
teresting to these recent arrivals 
from Europe that they insisted 
upon talking about it frequently. 
The men of the foreign class also 
became interested and _ were 
allowed to visit the kindergarten. 
Then the whole class of adults 
begged the privilege of providing 
Christmas gifts for the kinder- 
garten children. Dolls were made 
from muslin, stuffed with rags, 
cotton, and excelsior, then the 
heads were painted, and finally the 
clothes were made and the dolls 
were dressed. Nearly all of the 
women in the class did some of 
the work. Most of the work was 
done at home, but some was done 
in school. To provide for the 
boys, a collection was taken in 
the class, and twenty-five dollars 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING COORDINATED 
Pralimer Method Sspellers 


Present to the pupil for visualization all words in PHOTO-ENGRAVED PALMER METHOD 
PENMANSHIP. There is a separate book for each grade. 
Educators everywhere should investigate thoroly this plan of presenting to pupils for study in 
spelling, the words written in the most extensively taught penmanship style. 


_ _ Because the words in the Palmer Method Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penmanshi 
inate the unnecessary process of changing the printed impression to the written expression. Words used have beer 


P they elim- 


t carefully selected by 
well-known educators, having been tested in one of the largest and most progressive New York City Public Schools. 

_ In Palmer Method Spellers for the intermediate and advanced grades are quotations in liberal quan- 
tities from well-known authors, all in photo-engraved Palmer Method Penmanship 


Write our nearest office for 
further information. 


30 Irving Place, New York City 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 

Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 

Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 

Mat Weaving, $o 25 

10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR KINDERGARTEN 


PENCIL CO. 
WYORK? 
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e 


EAGLE ALPHA 


EAGLE 
NE 


Eagle No. 245. Alpha, medium large diameter, large black lead. 
It is important to know that this Pencil possesses several unique and indispensable qualities for kindergarten 
and first year work, and is recommended by the leading supervisors. 
EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th Street New York 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY’S NEW HOME 


OUR BUILDING can be easily reached 
by any of the following routes: 


First:—Any street car going south on 
Wabash Avenue, to 23d Street, one block 
east, Indiana Avenue car to 23d Street, 
three blocks east. 


Second:—South Side elevated to 22d 
Street Station, five blocks east, half block 
south. 


Third:—Illinois Central Railroad to 
22d Street Station, one block west, half 
block south. 


We are the exclusive distributers 
of The Milton Bradley Co.’s 
School Materials and Books—for 
the following states—Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, and North Dakota. 


Send for complete catalogue. 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue 
Telephone Calumet 6127 
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was received, with which a toy 
was bought for each boy. With 
the surplus money, a “Kiddie 
Car’’ was bought and this is to be 
left in the kindergarten room. 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICANIZATION 
The whole procedure has 
created a great interest in the 


adult class and an appreciation 
of the opportunities the children 
have. It has also developed to a 
far greater extent than already 
existed, the spirit of friendliness 
among the members of the class. 
This means much, especially when 
sixty per cent are people who have 
been in the United States six 
months or less. 


Wuo’'s WHOIN THE GRANT SCHOOL 


In a recent survey of the chil- 
dren in the Grant School the fol- 
lowing classification resulted: 


Italians 160 Chinese 6 
Syrians 45 Polish 3 
Greeks 33 Irish 2 
Hungarians 23 Scotch l 
Bulgarians 2 French l 
Russians 12 Colored 59 


Native White 59 
And yet all of these are real 
Americans through the agency of 
the public school. 


THe ApULT FOREIGN GROUP 


Even more cosmopolitan is the 
group on the fourth floor of the 


Grant School, under Miss Nolin 
and her assistants. Here are 130 
men and women, learning the 
English language and_ getting 


American ideals, in ages from 15 to 
50, more than half of whom have 
been in America than 


less 


Six 
months. Their nationalities are 
recorded as follows: 

Greeks 47 Russians 3 
Jews 4? Ukranians Zz 
Italians 15 Lithuanians 2 
Chinese 5 (Germans 2 
Poles 3 Bohemians 2 
Mexicans 3 Syrians 1 
Spaniards 2 Ruthenians 1 


Verily, the Grant School is a 
real Americanization center. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES—or who use their 
Eyes constantly—will find great relief in Murine 
applications. In the schoolroom Eyes are often 
irritated by chalk dust, and eye strain induced by 
faulty systems of lighting. Apply Murine to school 
children’s eyes to restore normal conditions. 
Murine does not smart—is soothing in its action 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, sends Book 
of the Eye free on request. Your Druggist sup- 
plies you with Murine. 


The Bureau of Hygiene of the 
New Jersey State Department of 
Health has printed a valuable 
Bibliography on the Care and 
Feeding of Infants and Children. 
In addition to a first general list 
of books on this subject, there are 
special lists for the mother and 
father, for the teacher, for the 
nurse, for boys and girls, for the 
school committee superin- 
tendent, and for everybody. Gov- 


36th Year. 
are here with both. 


an expert in our booklet, 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


You want the best service and highest salaried position. 


‘*Teaching As a Business.”’ 


Other Offices; 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo.; Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


| 
The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told by | 


ernment publications and maga- 
zines are also listed. 

Evans Brothers, London, Eng- 
land, has just issued a new edition 
of 20,000 copies of the Political 
Map of Europe After the Great 
War, which will be of interest not 
only to every student of history 
but to every reader of the accounts 
of current events. Political maps 
of Southwest Asia and Africa are 
included with this new edition. 


25 East Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 


We 


Send for it. 


COME TO HEADQUARTERS! 


WRITE TODAY FOR “‘ THE ROAD TO GOOD POSITIONS” AND ENROLLMENT CARD 


ROCKY MT? TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


410 U.S. Nat. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 


WM. RUFFER, A.M., - - - = = 

W. 5S. FRY, BS., - - - Assistant Manager 

W. B. MOONEY, A.M., - Assistant Manager 
and Field Representative 


Manager 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ 


H.R. SOPER, Proprietor 


OTHER OFFICES: 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
North W. Bank Bldg. Lumber Exchange 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT 


IN ALL OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS LOS ANGELES KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Chamb. of Com. CHICAGO 


LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 


AGENCIES 


505 FIFTH AVE. (42d St.), NEW YORK 


“QUALITY & SERVICE” 


A Comprehensive Organization 


No Fee unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. 


Registration form 


mailed on request. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., 643 Park Avenue 


H. C. REEVES, Manager 


CHICAGO, ILL., 122 So. Michigan Ave. 


E. O. JONES Manager 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Wie for bulletin of courses in Pre-Kindergarten, Kinder- 


garten and Elementary Training. Students received at any 


time. 


Mid-year classes start February 1, 1921. 


THE SCHOOL OF ELEMENTARY AND HOME EDUCATION 


Formerly Chicago Kindergarten Institute 


1886 


CREDITED. 


FROM HEART OF CITY. 


Box 125. 


National Kindergarten ~ Elementary College 


COMBINED PROFESSIONAL AND CULTURAL COURSE. 
DIPLOMA, 2 YEARS. THREE AND FOUR YEAR COURSES. 
FIVE DORMITORIES ON COLLEGE GROUNDS. FIFTEEN MINUTE RIDE 


2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


701-D RUSH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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COLLEGE AC- 
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